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THE PROBLEM OF THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


Cecit C. NorTH 
Ohio State University 


The offerings of sociology departments in American col- 
leges and universities reflect both the youth of the science 
and its diversified origin. Having no place in the curriculum 
of American colleges and universities until the last decade 
of the nineteenth century, sociology as a subject of instruc- 
tion is still well under fifty years of age. It began without 
textbooks and without any defined content. It even began, 
in many institutions, with the opposition or thinly concealed 
scorn of its nearest neighbors in the social sciences. 

That it has attained its present standing in the curricula 
of American institutions of higher learning is a tribute not 
only to the vigor of the thinking of its early exponents, but 
also to the evident need for a point of view and an 
emphasis that, without it, appears to be lacking in the 
offerings of an institution of higher learning. The staunch- 
est disciples of the fathers of American sociology would 
doubtless agree that the vitality of their thinking would 
have been absorbed into other fields, had not the intellectual 
interests of the American student body during the past forty 
years provided a medium in which the new science found 
a fertile field for growth. 
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If it must be admitted that in practice sociology has given 
some warrant for its characterization as a science of left- 
overs, it must be recognized that its point of view and its 
emphasis have for the past forty years met a definite de- | 
mand from the students of American colleges and universi- 
ties that was not provided for in the other departments 
of social science. If it were today withdrawn as a separate 
discipline, the older departments of social science would be 
compelled greatly to enlarge their offerings, because of 
this definite demand on the part of students for the materials 
now contained in the offerings of sociology. But while 
this response to persistent and otherwise unmet demands 
has rendered an important service to higher education, it 
is clear that in meeting it sociology has been led to build 
a house that shelters many diverse inmates. 

And filling these otherwise unfilled gaps has not been 
the only source of diversity in the materials gathered under 
the name of sociology. The different types of personnel 
that have been attracted to the standards of the new science 
have been so numerous that in its less than half century 
of existence there has not been time to weave their varying 
points of view into a body of clearly defined material. 

This diversity first appeared among the men whom we 
now recognize as the founders of American sociology. As 
writers, and in most cases more particularly as teachers, 
they left an enduring imprint on the young science. Prob- 
ably the majority of the present teachers of sociology in 
American colleges and universities were at some time stu- 
dents of one or more of these vigorous thinkers. And 
because they were pioneers and had the intellectual vitality 
to strike out on untrodden paths, they maintained the in- 
tellectual individualism of the pioneer. They were fre- 
quently sharply critical of one another’s points of view, 
and they tended to build up schools of sociological thought, 
not entirely devoid of partisan zeal. The students of Small 
and those of Giddings have probably never entirely recov- 
ered from somewhat of a mutual compassion for the depths 
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of ignorance evinced by one another. And who has at- 
tempted to reconcile the social telesis of Ward with the 
laissez faire of Sumner? Have not the followers of Cooley 
and of Ross had somewhat distinct approaches to social 
theory? Such vigorous diversity is of course the very stuff 
out of which high thinking is developed. But it requires 
time to weave such conflicting views together into an or- 
ganic scientific unity. And fifty years is not a long period. 

There is one similarity, however, which runs through 
much of the contributions of the founders. That is the 
philosophical approach. There are undoubtedly exceptions 
to this; but there is no doubt that particularly the works 
of Small, Giddings, and Ward, and the influence which 
those men left on their students was distinctly philosophical. 
And the inductive method can hardly be said to characterize 
the works of Cooley and Sumner. The heritage of these 
five founders must be recognized to be distinctly philo- 
sophical in character. 

The second group that has left a distinctive impress on 
American sociology is made up of those who have been 
particularly interested in the melioristic, reform, and ethical 
aspects of the subject. Since Charles Richmond Henderson 
came to the University of Chicago in 1892 and began in- 
struction in the care of dependents, defectives, and delin- 
quents, and other practical social problems, most depart- 
ments of sociology have given considerable attention to 
questions of social improvement. The large emphasis in 
this direction has not been entirely due to the type of per- 
sonnel that was drawn into the staffs of sociology depart- 
ments, since the demand for such courses from the student 
bodies has been very marked. But the personnel of the 
departments has undoubtedly had an important influence. 
A history of the previous occupations and interests of 
those who came into the teaching of sociology from 1895 
to 1915 would reveal that a very considerable proportion 
found in the new science an opportunity for an expression 
of their ethical interests. 
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The founders, in spite of their varying points of view, 
all represented primarily what we now regard as general 
sociological theory or pure sociology. This second group, 
while recognizing the basic importance of pure science, 
brought in a marked emphasis upon a discussion of practical 
social problems. And nearly all departments of sociology 
have given a considerable proportion of their attention to 
these courses. 

The third group that has brought its peculiar point of 
view into American sociology is made up of the younger 
sociologists, most of whom have received their graduate 
training within the past fifteen to eighteen years. This 
group is strongly impregnated with the behavioristic point 
of view and finds in the physical sciences the methods and 
techniques that they believe should be brought into soci- 
ology. It would be incorrect, of course, to regard this group 
as entirely set off from the older sociologists. Their point 
of view is shared to a considerable degree by all present- 
day sociologists, and represents to a great extent the more 
recent trend in the thinking of all social scientists. The 
distinction is really one of emphasis. It is in their intense 
fear of philosophical generalizations, their abjuration of all 
ethical and reform interests, and their preoccupation with 
quantitative measurements and inductive methods that this 
group presents a contrast with the emphasis of the other 
two groups which have influenced American sociology. 

It is inevitable that with the demand for courses dealing 
with phases of current social life which were neglected by 
other social sciences, and with such diverse interests and 
emphasis among its personnel, the: offerings of sociology 
departments during the first four decades of their existence 
in institutions of higher learning should present such a wide 
diversity. These departments have sincerely endeavored 
to meet the demands made upon them by students and have 
at the same time reflected the varying intellectual interests 
of thinkers who were pioneering in a field that was not de- 
limited by traditional content or methods. 
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But to understand the origin of our diversity is quite a 
different thing from being content with the present lack of 
unity and definiteness in the content of sociology. While 
the contribution that sociology has made to the thought of 
the past forty years is one of which no sociologist need be 
ashamed, to be satisfied with its present status as a definite 
scientific discipline might be held to indicate a lack of ac- 
quaintance with the situation as it exists. 

This situation is reflected in the introductory course. The 
existence of different schools of sociology, a confusion of 
the point of view of a science of society with that of efforts 
to enlist students in practical social effort, differences in 
the ideas concerning the fundamental-concepts of the sub- 
ject, all appear in the variety of materials contained in the 
introductory course as taught in different institutions. 

A number of embarrassments arise from this fact. In 
the first place, we find it difficult to accept students in ad- 
vanced courses in one institution when they have had their 
elementary course in another. The materials presented 
in different departments are frequently so diverse that there 
is no assurance that a student who has completed an intro- 
ductory course in one department has any proper founda- 
tion for advanced work in another department. 

What, however, is of more importance is the wide dis- 
parity that exists concerning what is to be regarded as the 
fundamentals of sociology. This undoubtedly is inimical to 
the standing of sociology among other sciences. If the 
elements of sociology may be anything from the methods of 
caring for the dependent, defective, and delinquent groups 
or the technique of community surveys to the mind of primi- 
tive man or a philosophy of civilization, can we complain 
if our neighbors in other fields confess some bewilderment 
as to just what it is that sociology stands for among the 
scientific disciplines? 

Moreover, it is well known that the majority of students 
who register for sociology take no more than one or two 
courses. These students comprise the large group who are 
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going out as members of society, presumably with some 
small shaping of their thinking by their instruction in our 
classes. Has sociology any central, fundamental ideas and 
points of view to contribute which students trained in 
Columbia, Ohio State University, and the University of 
Texas would all recognize as a sociological point of view? 
In the impact of academic sociology on the press of the 
country is there anything central in our offerings which 
we can point to as the fundamental concepts of the subject? 

It is true, of course, that time and discussion are the 
great factors in the sifting and the integration of the vary- 
ing points of view in a scientific field. As indicated above, 
fifty years is not a long period for this process, especially 
considering the factors that have been noted. No forcing 
process is desired by any one. It would be as futile as it 
would be unscientific for any one to undertake to lay down 
ex cathedra what should be the fundamental ideas of soci- 
ology. They can come only out of the continual interplay 
of ideas upon one another under conditions of open-minded 
discussion. 

But there has been a growing conviction among a number 
of American sociologists for several years that there may 
be more unity among us than appears on the surface, and 
that this fundamental unity that does exist is hidden under 
differences of terminology and methods of presentation. 
And it has been thought that, by centering attention on 
the matter, this existing unity might be brought to the front 
and the process of integration hastened in the interest of 
overcoming some of the manifest embarrassments that our 
diversity now imposes upon us. 

This conviction led to an effort, first in the Ohio Soci- 
ological Society and later in the section meeting on the 
teaching of sociology at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Sociological Society in 1931, to secure a study of the 
problem. At the request of the section a Committee was 
appointed to study the matter and to report to the Society 
at the meeting in 1932. 
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It was felt, both by the Executive Committee of the 
Society and by those originally interested in the matter, that 
the fundamental need was for more information concern- 
ing the present status of the introductory course. The Com- 
mittee was therefore constituted primarily as a committee 
for investigation to make a study of the situation as it 
now exists and to present a report at the annual meeting 
in 1932. The Committee was also given charge of the 
program of the section on the teaching of sociology for the 
1932 meeting of the Society. The reports of the Commit- 
tee comprised the program of the two sessions of that 
section. 

In the selection of the personnel of the Committee it was 
intended to give representation to the various types of in- 
stitutions offering instruction in sociology. It was thought 
that the problems presented in the teaching of elementary 
sociology would vary with the type of institution and that 
it was desirable to have a picture of the situation as repre- 
sented by these varying circumstances. In organizing the 
work of the Committee the institutions offering sociology 
were divided into the following groups: (1) State uni- 
versities, (2) large endowed universities, (3) endowed col- 
leges, both independent and those with Protestant religious 
traditions, (4) Catholic colleges and universities, (5) 
women’s colleges, (6) teachers’ colleges, (7) Negro col- 
leges, (8) land-grant colleges of agriculture and mechan- 
ical arts and colleges of agriculture in State universities. 
Each of these groups was studied separately. In addition, 
for the purpose of dividing the work of the Committee, the 
colleges and universities of the Northeast area, including 
Pennsylvania and all States East and North, were made a 
separate division since the educational traditions of this 
area are somewhat distinct. 

A questionnaire was drawn up by the Committee for 
submission to the instructors in introductory courses. This 
questionnaire asked for information concerning the follow- 
ing points: the length of the course; prerequisites; text and 
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other materials used; the objectives of the course; a topical 
outline of the main divisions; the instructor’s conception 
of the scope and general approach; the principal concepts 
used; the names of sociological writers emphasized; the 
personnel and administration of the course; the library 
facilities; the methods of teaching. The questionnaire 
was sent by the members of the Committee to each of the 
colleges or universities in their respective areas. An effort 
was made to get information from every institution of 
higher learning in the United States and Canada teaching 
sociology. 

The success achieved in getting complete returns was not 
as great as was desired, although in many cases a second 
call was made. In all, however, there were three hundred 
and eighteen schedules returned, and in each of the areas 
the returns were sufficient to be entirely representative. In 
the judgment of the Committee, therefore, the returns give 
a rather accurate picture of the introductory course as 
taught in the colleges and universities of the United States 
and Canada. 

In the pages which follow there are presented the reports 
from these various areas, after which there is a summary 
of the whole situation, and the conclusions of the Com- 
mittee concerning the need for some constructive effort 
towards greater unity. 

















REPORTS ON THE INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
THE NORTHEAST AREA 


Henry Pratr FAIRCHILD 
New York University 


To Professor Duncan and myself was assigned the north- 
eastern section. As Professor Duncan left this region be- 
fore the returns were received, he sent his material to me, 
and it is incorporated in this report. I have not consulted 
him as to the nature of the report, and he is not in any 
way responsible for the conclusions. 

We sent out altogether about 100 questionnaires and 
received 36 more or less fully filled out. Some of the 
questions are of such a nature that the replies can be 
tabulated by simple arithmetical processes. Others would 
require elaborate analysis to deduce their full meaning. 


In the former class, the results are as follows: 

Do you have more than one introductory course? 

Yes—1. No—29. 

Does your institution have an orientation course in the social sciences? 

Yes—9. No—22. 

If so, must it precede introductory sociology for all who take the 
latter? 

Yes—6. No—0. 

Number of hours per week—3. 

Number of weeks—15-20 for one term—10. 

30-40 for two terms—20. 

Number of instructors in the department: 

One—9. Two—7. Three—5. Four—1l. Five—3. Seven—1. Four- 
teen—l. 

Degrees of instructors: 

AB—1. LL.B—1. A.M.—27. Ph.D.—45. 

Number of instructors teaching introductory course: 

One—15. Two—0. Three—2. Four—l. Five—0. Six—2. 

Degrees of instructors teaching introductory course: 


A.B—1. A.M.—13. Ph.D.—23. 
9 
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Turning to the second category of questions, we find 
first library facilities. There is obviously no way of sum- 
marizing the answers to this question. The question re- 
questing the main topical divisions, subdivisions, and per- 
centage of time on each main division cannot be summar- 
ized. Several assimilated it with the question concerning 
objectives of the course. Several said they did not have 
time to answer. In many cases the practice was closely 
identified with the text chosen. 

Concerning the question calling for a listing of 25-50 
concepts, after consuming all the time I could allow her to 
use on this question, my secretary accumulated a list of 
about 75 concepts, of which 68 were mentioned once, 6 
twice, and 1 three times. It is clear that a completion of 
the process would have resulted in an enormously extended 
list, with no semblance of uniformity. Some simply referred 
to the topical headings in the textbook. 

The question concerning the use of names of writers on 
sociology with which students in the introductory course 
should be made familiar is one of the most illuminating 
in the list. The witnesses gave a most amazing range of 
answers. Two did not answer. The extremes were: at 
one end three who do not regard names as important, 
and at the other “all the great names and works in the 
field.”” More explicit at the upper limit was a detailed list 
of 63 names. The aggregate of writers included in the 
returns is a genuine omnium-gatherum. Here are phil- 
osophers, historians, enthnologists, anthropologists, geogra- 
phers, biologists, Church Fathers, economists, geneticists, 
novelists, social workers, publicists, biometrists, psycho- 
analysts, psychologists, diplomats, and surprisingly few 
statisticians. The individual names include not only the 
founders, such as Comte, Spencer, Ward, Sumner, Giddings, 
and Small, but almost every American sociologist whose 
writings have attracted any attention whatever. 

The undergraduate who was familiar with any consid- 
erable proportion of these names, in any other sense than 
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having memorized them from a list, could certainly credit 
his introductory sociology course with having supplied him 
with many of the essentials of a liberal education. 

The quite general recognition of the importance of names 
demonstrates clearly that sociology as yet is far from the 
degree of standardization where it makes no difference to 
the beginning student who says a particular thing, and 
names are forgotten as they are in physics and chemistry. 

Out of my hasty study of these partial returns, one con- 
clusion seems to emerge clearly. There is at present no 
such thing as a general introductory course in the colleges 
and universities of the northeastern section. There are 
many courses called by that name, but nothing that ap- 
proaches standardization. Each department handles the 
problem in a manner determined by the make-up of its own 
personnel, the educational and other experiences and ante- 
cedents of the teachers, the special setting of each particular 
institution, and most of all the treatment followed in which- 
ever of the available texts is chosen for class use. At the 
present moment, our textbook writers are the arbiters of 
the elementary course. If a recommendation is desired, it 
would seem to be that for the immediate future things be 
left in this state, and that no effort be made to standardize 
the introductory course. This does not mean that sociolo- 
gists should abandon all efforts towards the standardization, 
or at least harmonization, of their basic concepts. Quite 
the contrary. Let them work as arduously as possible to 
come to an understanding with each other. Let these 
matters be threshed out as thoroughly as can be in the 
technical journals and in professional discussions. But 
until there has been laid some broad basis of uniform con- 
cepts, order of topical arrangement, method of codrdina- 
tion, scientific terminology, and standardized generalizations 
by leading sociological theorists, there is no prospect of a 
useful termination of efforts to standardize the elementary 
course. 








THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LARGE EN- 
DOWED UNIVERSITIES OF THE WEST, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND SOUTH 


James M. REINHARDT 
University of Nebraska 


Warner E. GeEtTrTys 
University of Texas 


Fifty-seven questionnaires were sent to State universities 
and large endowed institutions west and south of Pennsyl- 
vania and the following data were assembled from the 
returns sent in by 33 institutions—25 State universities and 
eight endowed institutions. Reports were received from 
State universities in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colo- 
rado, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Da- 
kota, Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
The endowed institutions reporting were Duke, McGill, 
Northwestern, Oberlin, Southern California, Stanford, Van- 
derbilt, and Washington (St. Louis). 

The limited amount of space assigned to this report will 
permit only the barest summary data being included. Com- 
bined data for the two types of institutions will be given 
and little attempt will be made to interpret these data. 

Six institutions reported more than one introductory 
course; e.g., one for underclassmen and one for upper- 
classmen, while 27 institutions reported one course only. 
Eight institutions reported that they had an orientation 
course in the social sciences while 25 reported in the nega- 
tive. Of the eight reporting an orientation course, two 
replied that it must precede the introductory course in soci- 
ology and six answered in the negative. 

Considerable variation is shown in the prerequisites for 
the introductory course. Five institutions have no pre- 
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requisite, 23 require one year, one requires two years, one 
has a requirement of twenty-four semester hours, one re- 
quires one semester of work, one two quarters, and one 
one quarter. Thirty of the institutions specify no previous 
courses in other departments as prerequisite to the intro- 
ductory course, while three institutions, all of them in the 
group of endowed institutions, do require courses in other 
departments. 

Reports from institutions operating under the semester 
system show that 22 institutions give the course three hours 
a week and four offer the course five hours a week. In 
the same institutions, 12 give the course for 18 weeks, nine 
for 36 weeks, three for 16 weeks, one for 17 weeks, and 
one for 15 or 16 weeks. Institutions operating under the 
quarter system give the number of hours per week de- 
voted to the introductory course as follows: five for five 
hours, one for three hours, and one for two or three hours. 
The number of weeks given to the course varies from five 
institutions for 12 weeks to one institution for 25 weeks and 
one for 11 weeks. 

Because of the great overlapping of many of the “ob- 
jectives” held for the course it was necessary to classify 
them more or less arbitrarily under somewhat general head- 
ings. It will be noted that more than one “objective”? was 
held by most of the institutions and some of these fell into 
some rather significant ‘“‘blocks.” Space will not permit 
listing these “blocks” in this report. Twenty-eight insti- 
tutions reported “orientation in the social sciences or soci- 
ology” as a major objective; 12 listed ‘‘a scientific, im- 
partial, unbiased attitude”; nine gave “‘a working system 
advanced study in sociology”; eight gave “‘a working system 
of thought about society’; seven listed “socialization and 
liberalization of student’s point of view’’; five hope to “show 
that society can be analyzed and, in part, controlled”; four 
stress “cultural objectivity, etc.,” ‘‘stimulation of interest 
in the subject,” and “provision of application of the con- 
cepts of the course”; three wish to acquaint the student 
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with the problems of social disorganization; and one 
stressed ‘“‘social meliorism’’ as an attitude to be developed. 

Twenty-eight institutions reported on library facilities 
available for sociology instruction and compared them with 
those available for other departments. Eighteen described 
their facilities as adequate, five as inadequate, seven as 
fair, and one as “far from ideal.” In comparing facilities, 
15 stated that facilities were equal, five said they were in- 
ferior, and three regarded their facilities as superior. 

A great deal of interest is attached to the question on 
the main topical divisions of the introductory course with 
the principal subdivisions. Answers to this question over- 
lapped considerably, and any attempt at classification of 
the subdivisions given under each main division would pro- 
duce confusion and be of only slight significance. Such 
a classification has therefore been omitted. So many insti- 
tutions failed to give approximate time or approximate per- 
centage of total time spent on each main division that it 
was impossible to work out the percentages for purpose 
of classification. Main divisions not mentioned at least 
twice are omitted from the following report: 


Social process: mentioned by 15 institutions 

Social change and social evolution: 14 institutions 

Introduction and background: 12 institutions 

Social controls: ‘10 institutions 

Human nature; conditioning; personality: 10 institutions 

Groups: 9 institutions 

Culture (includes such topics as “The nature of culture,” “Folkways 
and mores,” “The analysis of culture,” “Acculturation,” and “Culture 
and social change’): 8 institutions 

Social institutions: 8 institutions 

The community: 8 institutions 

Social interaction: 8 institutions 

Factors in social life: 7 institutions 

Physical and geographical environment: 6 institutions 

Methods of social research: 5 institutions 

The nature of sociology: 5 institutions 

Social origins and social organization: 5 institutions 

Population: 5 institutions 

Biological basis of association: 4 institutions 

Social maladjustments, including social disorganization and social prob- 
lems: 4 institutions 
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Society and the person: 3 institutions 
Social progress: 3 institutions 

Social structure: 3 institutions 
Organization of society: 2 institutions 
Social class and caste: 2 institutions 
Social interests: 2 institutions 

Human or social ecology: 2 institutions 


Principal concepts listed ten or more times by thirty-one 

institutions reporting are as follows: 

Concept mentioned 25 times: culture 

Concepts mentioned 24 times: social controls and éodes 

Concepts mentioned 21 times: institutions, mores, social conflict 

Concept mentioned 19 times: accommodation 

Concept mentioned 18 times: folkways 

Corcepts mentioned 17 times: assimilation, social change 

Concepts mentioned 16 times: personality, social interaction 

Concept mentioned 15 times: social process 

Concepts mentioned 14 times: community, cultural lag, human ecology 

Concepts mentioned 13 times: adjustment, group, society 

Concepts mentioned 12 times: attitude, competition, diffusion, isolation, 
social evolution 

Concepts mentioned 11 times: codperation, crowd, cultural areas 

Concepts mentioned 10 times: collective behavior, communication, pri- 
mary group, race, social contacts 


Of less significance, perhaps, are the names of writers 
on sociology and others with which it is believed students 
in the introductory course should be made familiar. In 
all, 117 names were listed. These ranged in number of 
times mentioned from Cooley and Sumner, mentioned 23 
times; Spencer, mentioned 20 times; Giddings, mentioned 
19 times; and Ward, mentioned 18 times, to the names of 
50 men and women mentioned once each. This latter group 
included the names of many persons little known to ad- 
vanced students in sociology to say nothing of the names 
of several who cannot be classed as sociological writers 
or as having more than a very remote relationship to the 
subject of sociology; e.g., Gobineau, Jesus, Larmie, Lip- 
pert, Pavlov, and Trotsky. 

Twenty-four State and eight endowed institutions re- 
ported on the content, scope, and general approach that 
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it is believed should characterize the introductory course. 
As one might expect, considerable range and latitude were 
evidenced in the replies on content and scope. Fourteen 
institutions state, in one form or another, that a general 
introduction to the field of sociology, implying a study of 
forces, processes, products, etc., constitutes the major por- 
tion of their courses. Four institutions emphasize culture, 
its development and molding effect; two report a com- 
bination of general introduction and cultural emphasis; two 
added a treatment of social philosophy; five added instruc- 
tion on social control and collective behavior; one empha- 
sizes problems; another stresses “‘process”’; another devotes 
major attention to “geographical, biological, and psycho- 
logical bases of social life’; and still another emphasizes 
the “psychology of society.” 

Two main types of approach were noted in the replies 
to the questionnaire; i.e., cultural and socio-analytical. 
Eight of the institutions adopt the former approach and 
11 attempt an analysis of the social life surrounding the 
student, although at least 2 of these institutions call atten- 
tion to the fact that the cultural approach is by no means 
neglected. 

Less satisfactory were replies on teaching methods. The 
general impression left by the sixteen reports on this sub- 
ject is to the effect that, aside from a more or less general 
use of the lecture method, there is little uniformity. Four- 
teen institutions reported the use of lectures, the time con- 
sumed varying from 16 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
total time; 12 institutions reported the use of quiz sec- 
tions for the purpose of amplification and discussion; 11 
reported class discussion; 10 reported weekly tests or “short 
tests in quiz sections,” while all 16 reported written exam- 
inations at midterm and at the end of the course; four 
reported field work with reports; five reported projects 
and reports in class; five reported term papers; and 10 
reported collateral readings with or without written re- 
ports. Most institutions made no report on time consumed 
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in each form of activity and those institutions reporting 
gave information that was not comparable. 

Answers to the question about the administration and 
degree of similarity between sections as to content and 
method where the course is given by more than one in- 
structor were so unlike that proper classification was impos- 
sible. In general, however, it may be definitely stated that 
the great majority of the institutions report great similarity 
between sections, this similarity being obtained by mutual 
agreement, through the planning of all work by one man, 
through letting one person do all the lecturing, etc. How- 
ever, the impression is given that teachers have autonomy 
within the general scheme or plan. 

After excluding all teachers below the rank of instructor 
the 32 institutions reporting on this point show a total of 
158 instructors in the departments of sociology, or an 
average number of instructors per department of 4.93. 
The actual number ranges from one to 31 instructors per 
institution. Of these instructors, 94 have the Ph.D. degree, 
40 the A.M., 11 the A.B., three the B.S., two the LL.D., 
and one each the degrees of B.D., LL.B., M.S., R.N.., 
LL.M., and one holds no graduate degree but has the 
equivalent in graduate study. In these same institutions 
there are 112 instructors who teach the introductory course, 
or an average of 3.61 instructors per institution. Fifty- 
six of these instructors have the Ph.D. degree, 36 have the 
A.M., and 15 the A.B. The rest hold other degrees or 
combinations of degrees. Twenty-seven hold the rank of 
professor, 21 of assistant professor, 17 of instructor, 17 
of assistant, 12 of associate professor, three of teaching 
assistant, two of teaching fellow, one of associate, and one 
of lecturer. 








THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE PROTESTANT AND NONSEC- 
TARIAN COLLEGES OF THE WEST, 
MIDDLE WEST, AND SOUTH 


L. E. GARwoop 
Coe College 


In setting forth the results of the study of the introduc- 
tory course in sociology, the following may be of interest: 
One hundred and fifty-two copies of the questionnaire were 
sent out; fifty-four complete or partial replies were finally 
returned. 

Eighty per cent of the colleges replying are listed in 
the Blue Book as being under denominational control. The 
others are under Christian influence. Within these colleges 
are often young instructors, fresh from the graduate schools 
where rigidly objective standards and scientific procedure 
are upheld. It seems therefore that the answers suggest 
attempts to carry on towards theological objectives in an 
atmosphere partially objective and partially religious. 
Terms in such situations lack clarity and permit a double 
connotation. Any simple classification of such terms is 
hazardous. 

In many cases, sociology is looked upon as a device for 
furthering, with the prestige of science, ends and ideals 
conceived as objectives of the Christian college. It be- 
comes the instrument of the missionary. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Do you havé more than one introductory course; e.g., 
one for underclassmen and one for upperclassmen? 
One course—45 colleges Two courses—6 colleges 


Does your college have an orientation course in the social 
sciences? If so, must it precede introductory sociology 
for all who take the latter? 

1. Seventeen colleges list general and specifically social- 
science orientation courses. Of that number four specifi- 
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cally state that the course is operated by codperation of 
various departments. ‘Thirty-four have no such orienta- 
tion course. 

2. Of the 17 having such courses only eight require them 
before sociology. In most cases they are required of all 
Students. 


What are the prerequisites for introductory sociology? 
1. Amount of college work that must precede: 
2. Previous courses in other departments: 


a) Of those having only one course: 
30 require sophomore standing 
6 require junior standing 
6 require freshman standing 
1 requires “upper division” standing (junior) 
Where two courses are offered, the prerequisites are freshman 
standing and junior standing. 


Number of hours per week the course is given........ 
number of weeks........ 
1. Where one course is given: 


Number of colleges Hours Weeks 
26 3 18 
y 5 18 
14 3 34-36 
1 5 11 
1 + 12 
1 2 36 
45 
2. Where two courses are given: 
Number of colleges Hours Weeks 
2 5 12 
2 3 18 
1 3 36 
2 18 freshman-sophomore 
1 } 3 18 junior-senior 


6 
State somewhat fully the objectives that you hold for the 
introductory course. 
The objectives of the course in introductory sociology, 
as indicated by the instructors, may be reduced to the cate- 
gories that follow: 
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1. Selling sociology to the colleges and to the student 
public. There is a recognition that the subject has not yet 
been fully integrated with the curriculum. In fact, some 
of the older universities do not as yet recognize the subject 
as a field for separate and graduate study; in others such 
recognition is comparatively recent. 

2. Overcoming what has been called the ‘euphonistic 
obstacle.” The term sounds too much like socialism. 
There probably does not exist a college community in the 
country in which are not influential citizens whose con- 
ception of sociology is not that of something akin to radi- 
calism. The writer knows of influential bankers to whom 
the meaning and scope of the subject must rather fre- 
quently be restated. There may have been a misreading 
between the lines, but it seems that such notion is detected 
in over ten per cent of the replies. 

3. Sociology is looked upon as furnishing a rationale 
of personality growth and development. It serves to in- 
form the student in ways and techniques of more rational 
adjustments, and appreciation of current methods of ad- 
justment on his campus. It furnishes, in short, a technique 
of practical socialization and wholesome personal growth. 
And beyond that, it serves to orient the student in his com- 
munity and to an appreciation of what the community 
contributes to his development. It further furnishes an 
appreciation of the larger social problems, and stimulates 
desire to participate effectively and intelligently in their 
solution. Further still, it furnishes a sort of prophylaxis 
against further maladjustments—in short, rational citizen- 
ship and group membership. One writer would frankly 
approach from, and include sociology in, the field of ethics. 

4. Inculcation of scientific detachment and objective at- 
titude towards social phenomena. 

5. Introduction to sociology as a science, and establish- 
ing the distinction between sociological and social problems. 
This lays the basis for advanced and graduate study, and 
for the possibility of an intelligent reading of the grow- 
ing body of sociological literature. Back of this is doubt- 
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less the desire to find major students and to direct them to 
graduate study and professional achievement. This leads 
to acquaintance with men whose writings may become ob- 
jects of imitation and criticism as well as valuable historical 
information. 

6. There is also the object of opening up a field of voca- 
tional opportunity in social service, as well as in sociology 
professionally. This means also equipment for the life- 
work of teachers and ministers. 

7. Another objective may be designated as a technique 
of “spiritual hygiene.” This may be a hazardous state- 
ment, yet apparently contains a suggestion of truth. 

8. To create a tolerant and broad-minded attitude. 


Give the main topical divisions of your introductory course, 
with the principal subdivisions and approximate percent- 
age of total time spent on each main division. 

There is an unmistakable tendency for the textbook to 
determine the topics and proportion of time and emphasis. 
Several replies merely say “see table of contents of the 
text.”” About these texts, while supplementing them, vari- 
ous instructors have built their courses. 


List here twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which 
you believe a student who has completed the course 
should be able to understand and use. 


The thirty most frequently stated concepts are: 


CN Sieve yaaa end cde Mhaneneee beeen 28 
ee as ok taaw oes sackeele ne alas 27 
RENN. Scio d aaah ah cee lanee wae meee 24 
as: oa ac WAS KS lew ae Win ieee alee 23 
I on000 44.4% viccwn eas aeyeatsadeneianes 18 
pI RS te ord eee ae ee UT ee 18 
PS. hc ches 6434 Oe eA TR ee eenen ee 18 
CN SE SE OP EC ES ee OR Fe a 17 
ea coke wane dee to ue ease 17 
REEL EIR CLE CEL CNT re 16 
PONE s ceiccwan dans bae0y cb0ss pawn suoneausaes 16 
SOT AC, PERT T CET Te EEC TO 15 
RS os ci 4a cd wae aes <oenedaedeenl 15 
ee Oe ee See ey mee 15 


POPE OCTET TTT TT. Cae eae oy 13 
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RTE SEE or 2 Sere ene OE rae 13 
EOE ESE) LR Te 12 
NE oe ce i Bale ayy atmiikaiin ss Kaee'v anne 12 
Rg cracet ich betinnWecewbn ek buen ced oat 12 
SERS SUSIE EEE Re Se: ACen ee 11 
ie oa ine EK oe ceil dete ee ebatl 11 
I lian tenia Sieh Shain Kowa NLU RN 10 
EEN ESSE CER ee re 10 
I io Oi gins G dine Lc inwned eee ea pain 10 
ie OT hice he Whee te wh oe dawniede 9 
NN isi a se ala Ok eaan Wee awk eA wees 9 
NS OCCT OTT FECT OT TORT 9 
ED Aris goat i ee eans xed baw eee a bwy 9 
NS Sen ccs cceerenmitbnernccnen 9 
Psychic and cultural environment................. 9 


Reference to table of contents of text to determine con- 
cepts: 


BE. eohienhs thud howe) Be CARE REAR etas eaves 2 
Hart (Science of Social Relations)............... 1 
I IN as cle eee bee se Ged Rane eaae® 1 
et eRe ILE bie en eae a Olean N a ake so WAN RRA 1 


With what names of sociological writers and others do 
you believe students in the introductory course should 
be familiar? 


Number of times Number of times 
Nama of writer mentioned Name of writer mentioned 
Ross 28 LeBon 3 
Spencer 24 Maclver 3 
Giddings 23 McDougall 3 
Cooley 22 Mendel 3 
Sumner 21 Plato 3 
Park 20 Reuter 3 
Small 19 Rousseau 3 
Burgess 18 Simmel $ 
Comte 17 Wallas 3 
Thomas 17 Walson 3 
Ellwood 13 Weissmann 7 
Bogardus 12 Young 3 
Darwin 11 Aquinas 2 
Gillin 11 Bacon, Francis 2 
Tarde 10 Binder 2 
Ogburn 8 Briffault 2 
Wissler 8 Carver 2 
Bernard 7 Arnold 2 
Boas 7 Devine 2 
Keller 7 Durkheim 2 
Barnes 6 Ely 2 
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Number of times Number of times 

Name of writer mentioned Name of writer mentioned 
Blackmar 6 Freud 2 
Addams, Jane 5 Goddard 2 
Malthus 5 Hankins 2 
Case 5 Hayes 2 
Dewey 5 Hobbes 2 
Davis 5 Huxley 2 
Galton 5 Kidd, Benjamin 2 
Kroeber 5 Kohler 2 
Sorokin 5 MacKenzie 2 
Faris + North 2 
Odum 4 Page, Kirby 2 
Veblen 4 Pearson, K. 2 
Westermarck 4 Smith, Adam y 
Aristotle 3 Steiner 2 
Beach im Thomas, Norman 2 
Goldenweiser 3 Thrasher 2 
Groves 3 Trotter 2 
Hart, Hornell 3 Willey 2 
Huntington 3 


One hundred and twenty-seven other names were men- 
tioned one time each. 


Give at some length your ideas concerning the content, 
scope, and general approach which you believe should 
characterize the introductory course. 

About 40 per cent of the replies say that this has been 
answered in questions on pages , or they omit it. 
The remainder exhibit quite a variety of answers, as might 
have been expected. First, there is the conflict over what 
is conceived to be the logical, as distinguished from the 
pedagogical, approach—the abstract versus the concrete. 
One group favors beginning with the learning of principles 
and concepts as tools for opening up the social situation. 
The other would begin with a study of contemporary life 
in the concrete, the local community, the life experiences 
of the student, and proceed to inductive generalizations. 
This is further complicated by local considerations, the size 
of the college, and the number of sociology courses offered 
in the college. In some colleges the introductory course 
is also the final and only course the majority of the stu- 
dents will take. Aspiration is tempered in and by prac- 
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tice, thus balancing the theoretical ideal with the locally 
possible. 

Secondly, there is the distinction as to whether the objec- 
tive is practical and concerned with the student’s own per- 
sonal development and orientation, or whether he is being 
equipped for life in the community as citizen, teacher, or 
minister, or further, whether he is being made into a soci- 
ologist. Perhaps a distinction may be put thus: Is the 
student being equipped to become a participating observer 
or to become an observing participant? 

Sociology is conceived, on the one hand, as a body of 
knowledge furnishing materials for the solution of concrete 
life and social problems, and as emotionally conditioning 
the future citizen to react in approved ways to such prob- 
lems; and, on the other hand, sociology is conceived as a 
science, a body of truth, desirable as a mode of under- 
standing a kind of reality. The replies indicate that the 
colleges we are here concerned with are preponderantly 
in favor of the first alternative. Only incidentally are they 
concerned with making scholars and producing research 
sociologists. These considerations determine scope, con- 
tent, and approach. 


Briefly, describe your teaching methods, as lecture, dis- 
cussion, quiz, size of classes, requirement of special re- 
ports, and any other features which will indicate your 
method and manner of conducting your course: 
Seemingly all the methods of conducting classes known 

to schoolmasters are exhibited in the conduct of the reci- 

tation hour. Lectures, class discussion, laboratory exer- 
cises, quizzes on text, assigned reading, special readings, 
notebooks, book reviews for class discussion as well as for 
instructor’s eye alone, term reports and theses, as well as 

“out-of-class casual conversation” are all reported. Prob- 

ably 75 per cent of the instructors employ some variety of 

lecture. 


If course is given by more than one instructor, describe 
administration and degree of similarity between sections 
as to content and method. 

In 50 per cent of the colleges replying, this question does 
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not arise. There is but one instructor. Of the remaining 
50 per cent five indicate more than one instructor and the 
others give no indication. It is a fair assumption that in 
the vast majority of colleges of the size here contemplated, 
only one instructor is so employed. 

Where more than one instructor has a section, the com- 
mon text unifies the course. 


Number of instructors in the department, with graduate 
degrees of each. 

In 35 of the colleges replying, the sociology instruction 
is given by one instructor, giving full or part time. In some 
cases, the subject is placed in a department of political 
economy, having several instructors and each giving in- 
struction in sociology. In one such case, the head of the 
department offers the course. In at least one case, the 
teacher of ethics handles the introductory course, which 
is the only one given. One school reports four instructors 
involved, not all on full time. One has an assistant who 
grades papers but does no teaching. 

The degrees held are as follows: A.B., 3; A.M., 27; 
Ph.D., 23; J.D., 1; MLD. 1; DD. 1; Dae 1. (Paste), 1; 
$.7.3., Pa.D., D.D., LaeD., 1: 3. 2.M., f. 

Of those holding the A.M., eight claim from one to two 
years additional graduate study. One A.M. claims four 
years of graduate study. 


Number of instructors, graduate degrees, and rank of each 
instructor teaching introductory course: 


Rank held by teachers: 


NN Foes ira 66s Sw nde sd das Oe eae 12 
I CE. ies Pes ha Re 2 
Si I 06d inca’ ticks. 6a dw a a I 2 
as iGreen hewn deat NAS eee ee 3 


Degrees by rank: 


SE | Cr eee eT eee r 3 
NN PUNE. Cyn s weuvien oa wens een eeeeeees 8 
Aoenttnte quelaser, TOD) a4 6s cc ksiccess cwnwsvenns 1 
a ge a ks re errr 2 
EN I F< Sh a a fa wa eae hae eee sedi + 
Gradente assistant, A.D. on... cece cccccccntccuss 1 


Other ranks not specified. 








THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


VALERIA K. HuPPELER 
Loyola University 


One hundred and two representative Catholic colleges 
and universities cooperated by responding to the question- 
naire formulated by the Committee on the Teaching of the 
Introductory Sociology Course. 

The number of colleges whose returns constitute the basis 
of this report amounts to two thirds of the number solicited. 
The vital interest evoked in the Committee’s investigation 
was due to the realization on the part of the instructors 
who are teaching sociology, that they, individually, are in 
a quandary typical to that which gave impetus to the need 
for the investigation. Wisning aid individually, they re- 
sponded, so that some recommendations for a body of 
fundamental sociological ideas might materialize. 

The first question under consideration concerned the 
group for which the course was organized. Eighty-seven 
colleges stated that they had but one introductory course, 
which was intended to meet the needs of underclassmen. 
Three colleges have a course for both upperclassmen and 
underclassmen; nine colleges have a special course for 
seniors; two colleges have special courses for juniors and 
seniors. 

Orientation courses in the social sciences apparently are 
not in vogue. Nine institutions reported the adoption of 
such a course, while 81 reported that no such course is 
offered or required. 

The prerequisites for sociology were so divergent that 
the conclusion must follow that some standards should be 
adopted for a more universal discipline in this regard. Some 
variations in practice in order of importance are: Fifty-five 
institutions require two years of college work previous to 
taking any sociology course; 18 institutions require one 
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year of college work; seven colleges require one year of 
freshman work plus work in the orientation course; five 
colleges require 30 semester hours of college work as a 
prerequisite. Further statements of prerequisites divulged 
such as these: a major in economics (30 credits); the 
completion of freshman and sophomore arts courses before 
student is eligible for a sociology course; completion of 
three years of college work; rank of senior as prerequisite 
for enrollment in sociology. Previous courses in other 
departments regarded as prerequisite by some institutions 
were those generally of the social- and political-science 
groups. 

Relative to the time allowances for the course, the modal 
time was three hours per week for a semester; although 
two thirds as many institutions devote two semesters to the 
course. 

Upon analysis and interpretation of the objectives set 
forth by 84 per cent of the institutions for their introduc- 
tory sociology course, there is an apparent diversity. Never- 
theless, the stated aims predispose a central tendency which 
is towards social orientation. To instruct the student in 
the nature of society’s organization, its basic concepts and 
institutions, to enable the student to get a sympathetic and 
intelligent understanding and an interest in the nature and 
significance of the social group life, and his relations thereto 
as an individual, to facilitate the development of such atti- 
tudes as will allow the student freedom from prejudicial 
and biased interpretations and conclusions, and to give him 
the opportunity to gain such knowledge and factual data, 
are the most concurrent objectives set forth in the ques- 
tionnaire replies. 

The popularity of textbook usage may lead to many 
deductions. Whether a given text is adopted because it 
represents a certain school of thought, or because the in- 
structor requires a text as a guide for himself, and as a 
disciplinary measure for his students, cannot be justifiably 
concluded one way or the other. However, a somewhat 
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slavish respect for this instrument exists. Standard texts 
by the foremost writers in the field are in adoption, with 
few modifications or omissions being recommended. 

Materials outside the text in use by the institutions re- 
porting included field trips, outside lecturers, trips to social 
agencies and institutions in the community, clinics, special 
assignments in the field, use of libraries, case records, case 
studies, special outlines, reports, laboratory work, etc. 

In regard to library facilities, 72 colleges reported that 
those available for their use were adequate, though 28 
of this group complained that they were inadequate in 
comparison to those maintained for other departments. 
Libraries available in the community wherein a college 
was situated were also consulted. 

The content of the introductory course in sociology de- 
notes many variations in estimates of what should be in- 
cluded under the title of an introductory course in sociology. 
Standardization does not exist. What is considered as a 
major topical division by one instructor is relegated to the 
position of a subtopic by another. The approximate per- 
centage of time allowed on each main division likewise 
varies. The adoption of a more definite set-up of ideas 
seems fundamentally necessary should sociology hope to 
endure as a science among other scientific disciplines. A 
general confusion is apparent among those teaching the 
course in regard to the determination and evaluation of 
such ideas as are deemed basically necessary to be included 
in an introductory course. This is also true for the con- 
cepts which must be included in the study of sociology, as 
well as for the content, scope, and general approach to 
that subject. 

The teaching methods most frequently employed included 
the lecture method, together with discussion, field work, 
special seminars, original study, student-conducted written 
reports, examinations; and case studies were also indicated 


as being in general use. 
Many of the instructors employ the general method- 
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science type of teaching through the five steps—exploita- 
tion, presentation, assimilation, organization, and recita- 
tion. 

Sixty-eight instructors demanded written reports of 2,000 
to 4,000 words in length, covering some actual problem in 
the social field in which the student was interested and 
desirous of developing, and, of which he had the under- 
standing and knowledge necessary to enable him to treat 
the subject intelligently and comprehensively. 

Ninety-three instructors employ oral and written quizzes, 
and give them weekly, monthly, quarterly, and at the end 
of the term. Only 2 per cent of the time allotted to the 
course is devoted to examinations, tests, and quizzing. Very 
few favor the objective test, consisting of completion tests, 
selection tests, etc. Semester examinations consist basically 
of lecture material, items of discussion, assigned material, 
students’ own efforts in survey or research, special reports, 
and textbook material. 

In conclusion, one may state that the status of the intro- 
ductory courses in sociology is an unstable one, due to the 
varying practices existing in the institutions that have co- 
Operated with the Committee. This detriment may be ac- 
counted for by the newness, as well as changeability of the 
subject matter of the course; also the questionable status 
of sociology in the curricula of many institutions. In 
explanation, one finds this course offered in every depart- 
ment of the sciences, a fact which consequently deducts 
from the identity and importance of the course in its own 
right. 

An agreement and integration of context might aid in 
protecting the introductory course of sociology from the 
hazards that beset a department newly launched, and in 
preserving sociology with the dignity it should merit as a 
social science. Reading between the lines of the replies, 
one readily apprehends the recognition of this need by 
those teaching and guiding the destinies of the sociology 
course in their institutions. 








THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN NEGRO COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


BERTRAM W. DoyLe 
Fiske University 


Negro colleges and universities in the United States, 
though relatively few in number as compared with all such 
institutions, tend, it is said, to reflect the curricula, methods, 
and ideals established by colleges in the best American tra- 
dition. To the extent that this is true, a cross section of 
practices in Negro institutions would be expected to re- 
semble similar samples from colleges of other groups. With 
these inferences in mind, the following investigation of 
courses in introductory sociology was undertaken under 
the auspices of a committee representing the American 
Sociological Society. It was hoped that the data would 
furnish materials to round out a survey of the introductory 
course in American colleges, if not, indeed, to allow com- 
parison and contrast with current practices and standards. 

Questionnaires, similar to those used by the Committee, 
were sent to 55 Negro colleges and universities which 
offered no fewer than three years of college work, and 
which reported a minimum enrollment of 50 students in 
1929.4 Since that number included virtually all of the 
colleges of the rank desired,” no other basis of selection 
was attempted. 

Twenty-six questionnaires were returned, in which replies 
were generally adequate; but no questionnaire contained 
all the information requested. The returns, then, represent 
less than half of the questionnaires sent, but a test of the 
data reveals that the sample is representative of the better 
colleges. For example, 11 of 19 colleges with 250 and 
more students, and seven of 13 colleges with 100 to 250 
students replied to questionnaires. Another test of the 
representative character of the sample shows that four 


1The list was obtained from The Negro Year Book, 1930-1931, pp. 232-234. 
2Two land-grant colleges with enrollments of fewer than a hundred students were not 
included. 
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“A” colleges, and 18 “B” colleges returned information 
for their courses.* 

The average enrollment in 11 colleges is 295 students. 
Fifty-three students are registered in the average depart- 
ment of sociology, and 33 in the introductory course. This 
may point to a lack of enthusiasm for advanced courses 
in sociology, for though 18 per cent of all students are 
registered in the department of sociology, 62 per cent of 
the latter are registered in the introductory course. On 
the other hand, when statistics for the last two years are 
considered, departments of sociology show an increase of 
5.7 per cent, as compared with total college enrollment 
and introductory-course registration. These latter, on the 
average, record decreases of 17 per cent and five per cent, 
respectively. 

One introductory course in a college is the rule without 
an exception. However, the course is given twice a year 
by one college and divided into sections by another. The 
prerequisite for admission to the introductory course is one 
year of college work in 11 institutions, and two years of 
college work in three others. There seems to be no re- 
striction on the registration of juniors and seniors in the 
course. The general requirement commonly includes no 
orientation, and seldom includes specific subjects in the 
social sciences. In fact, two thirds of the institutions have 
no social-service prerequisite, while as few as one sixth 
offer altogether but nine courses in contemporary civiliza- 
tion, economics, psychology, and history. 

Fifty per cent of the colleges have one teacher of soci- 
ology; 35 per cent have two teachers; and the remaining 
15 per cent have either three or four. These teachers are 
usually ranked as professors, but one bears the title of 
“head” of a department of two teachers, while a second 


is “director” of a department of three. Of 39 teachers in 
’Four of 6 ‘‘A’”’ colleges, and 11 of 20 ‘“‘B”’ colleges, as rated by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and High Schools, and 7 ‘‘B”’ colleges rated by other agencies were included. 


‘Four quarter-system and seven semester-system colleges require one year of college 
work. The three colleges requiring two years all have the semester plan. 
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20 colleges, 35 have masters’ degrees, three the doctorate 
in philosophy, four have bachelors’ degrees in divinity, 
four bachelors’ degrees in arts or science, and one reports 
the bachelor’s degree in law. It is significant, in this con- 
nection, to note that no college reports an instructor of the 
elementary course with less than a graduate degree, com- 
monly the master’s degree in arts or science. 

The average number of sociology courses offered per 
teacher decreases as the number of teachers increases. One- 
teacher departments offer an average of six courses, two- 
teacher departments offer five, and the four schools with 
three or four teachers offer three courses. The statement, 
then, that college catalogues should be classified as high- 
class fiction seems not to hold for sociology in Negro col- 
leges. It is not apparent, from the information available, 
that those colleges offer more courses than are, or can be, 
given. 

Credits given for the course differ in quarter-system 
institutions as compared with the semester-system institu- 
tions. In the former, the average credit is 5.4 quarter 
hours, but the modal credit is five quarter hours. Seven 
colleges, on the semester plan, offer the introductory course 
for one semester; but six others, on the same plan, require 
two semesters. The average and modal credits in this 
latter group are 4.5 and three semester hours, respectively. 

Opportunity for continued study in sociology is offered in 
15 colleges, where the number of intermediate and advanced 
courses is above one hundred. Majors in sociology are not 
generally offered, however, due perhaps to the restrictions 
made necessary in colleges with one teacher. Yet in those 
schools whose facilities permit, a more or less definite re- 
quirement prevails. Colleges on the semester plan require 
from 15 to 40 hours for a major, with the average at 24.6 
hours and the mode at 24 hours. Quarter-system colleges 
offer 40 or 45 for a major. The advantage, however, 
is with the latter requirement. 
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A textbook, followed with few omissions and with little 
modification in two thirds of the colleges reporting, is the 
basic requirement in the introductory course. However, 
materials in addition to the text are used in twenty colleges. 
The materials are grouped under: sociological magazines 
and periodicals; general magazines, journals of other fields, 
and newspapers; and source or reference books. The latter 
appear to be used most, occurring 35 times in 57 cases. 
Cooley’s Social Organization, and Social Process, Sumner’s 
Folkways, Ogburn’s Social Change, and Wissler’s Man and 
Culture are reported in 16 instances. Other elementary 
texts are used in ten instances. The remainder of the 
reports mention no specific work. General magazines and 
periodicals are reported 11 times, but the only two named 
are The Journal of Negro History and Opportunity. The 
American Journal of Sociology is used in four schools, 
Social Science Abstracts in two, Sociology and Social Re- 
search and Social Forces, in one each. The average num- 
ber of additional references is six, but the mode is one. 
Perhaps, the latter measure is nearer to a true description. 

Information concerning library facilities for introductory 
sociology is available from 22 colleges. Sixteen teachers 
ranked their facilities from average to excellent; seven 
thought the library facilities not up to the desired standard, 
or else entirely inadequate; while nine were undecided what 
the situation was. 

Comparison of library facilities for sociology with those 
available for other departments, in 15 colleges, indicates 
that sociology is superior to philosophy, religion, and other 
social sciences in five instances each; to unnamed depart- 
ments in seven; and to pure science in one. On the other 
hand, education, history, and literature have the advantage 
over sociology in ten instances; while economics, pure 
sciences, and all other departments show superiority in 
one instance. From these data, we may conclude that 
library facilities for sociology are definitely inferior to those 
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for other departments in approximately 55 per cent of the 
instances given. 

« Techniques and methods used in teaching introductory 
sociology are many and varied. Tabulations from a ma- 
jority of 22 colleges show the use of discussions, lectures, 
and special reports or problems in the order given. Book 
reports, tests, notebooks, recitations, term papers, field 
work, and conferences are used fewer than nine times each. 
Recitations and term papers appear three times, and field 
work and conferences appear but once. From this sum- 
mary, it appears that teachers use many devices—the aver- 
age exceeds five—to drill students in the materials of the 
elementary course. One possibly new trend lies in the 
gradual extinction of recitation and term papers. 

Objectives sought in the introductory classes seem to be 
divided into two classes: first, those which adopt the point 
of view that sociology is a science; and, second, those which 
approach the subject as a discipline to teach the art of 
living. Teachers with the former point of view generally 
seek to instruct in analysis and method, to give a minimum 
background of fundamental concepts, and to provide tech- 
niques and materials for further study in the field. Teach- 
ers of the latter group, on the other hand, believe it their 
duty to impart information concerning social relationships, 
to acquaint students with social problems, and to provide 
interested persons with a desire to act in social situations. 
Both groups believe that they are reaching their objectives, 
even though the objectives desired are seldom clearly stated. 
Moreover, they add, they are doing their work as close to 
perfection as material facilities and personal limitations 
allow. 

To attain his objectives, the teacher selects a given intro- 
ductory text, modifies it to suit the class before him, selects 
the techniques most promising for the moment, and attempts 
to complete, or go as far as possible, in the text by the end 
of a given period. Due then to a variety of texts, and to 
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the approach which each one gives, there is little agree- 
ment or standardization of the materials in the introductory 
course. 

If then there is little agreement with respect to the con- 
tent of the introductory course, there is still less with 
reference to the fundamental concepts with which the stu- 
dest should be acquainted. Of 200 odd concepts submitted 
in sixteen lists, 128 appeared but once, and as few as 13 
appeared in 50 per cent of the lists. The concepts appear- 
ing with the greatest regularity are: conflict, folkways, 
mores, accommodation, social control, assimilation, com- 
munity, group, and personality. These appear nine times 
or more in the sixteen lists. The array of concepts sug- 
gests the conclusion that teachers of introductory courses 
in Negro institutions emphasize categories which explain 
the situation and condition of the Negro in America. 

There is, in addition, small agreement with respect to 
the names and works of writers in sociology with which 
elementary students should be acquainted. One hundred 
and thirty-six names appear 347 times, with 16 names 
appearing ten or more times, and 115 appearing fewer 
than three times. The agreement expressed by the former 
condition finds Sumner, Cooley, and Giddings leading the 
list; Park and Burgess in fourth place; Ross and Spencer 
in sixth and seventh places, respectively; and Tarde, Ward, 
and Comte vying for honors in eighth place. In the lists 
are found the names of 11 Negroes, appearing 16 times 
in all. C. S. Johnson and E. Franklin Frazier are men- 
tioned three times each; Kelly Miller twice; W. E. B. 
DuBois, Benjamin Brawley, H. M. Bond, James Weldon 
Johnson, Alain Locke, Booker T. Washington, Abram 
Harris, and Carter G. Woodson once each. If all are 
not sociologists, teachers of introductory sociology in a 
few Negro colleges seem to think the course an appropriate 
place in which to mention their names. 
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From this rapid survey of the introductory course in 
Negro colleges we arrive at the following conclusions, sus- 
tained, we believe, by the data at hand: Classes are aver- 
age in size; teachers are fairly well equipped for their 
teaching; facilities for teaching are perhaps adequate: 
credits are standard; and methods and objectives are ac- 
ceptable. There is but limited agreement concerning the 
content of the course and the authors with whom the stu- 
dents should be acquainted, yet the limitations do not alto- 
gether preclude standardization. The trend is towards 
the “science of society” conception of sociology, and 
Sumner is the patron saint. In fact, Sumner’s name appears 
first in the list of authors, and the concepts to which he gave 
prominence rank second and third in the list. On the other 
hand, considering Cooley, Park, Giddings, and Burgess as 
representatives of the social psychological approach, and 
noting the prominence of the concepts which they have 
used, it appears that this point of view is not ignored. 

The most obvious conclusion is that the introductory 
course in Negro colleges and universities is characterized 
by its resemblance to the course in other colleges and uni- 
versities. If it differs at all, it appears to be in the atten- 
tion paid to concepts referring to the status and condition 
of the Negro in America, in the use of Negro journals as 
collateral references, and in referring to Negro authors. 
But whatever the similarities and differences, one conclusion 
appears reasonable; viz., the introductory course in soci- 
ology in Negro colleges and universities is safe for soci- 


ology. 

















THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE COLLEGES FOR WOMEN IN THE 
WEST, MIDDLE WEST, AND SOUTH 


FLORENCE W. SCHAPER 
Lindenwood College 


This paper attempts to present the nature of the intro- 
ductory sociology course as taught in some of the colleges 
for women that are located west and south of Pennsyl- 
vania. The data of this paper were assembled by analyz- 
ing the responses received from the colleges for women 
returning the questionnaires submitted by the Committee 
authorized to make the study of the introductory sociology 
course. The questionnaires were sent to 100 colleges in 
this group and 27 of them replied. The entire question- 
naire was not answered in each case, but as a group the 
replies were adequate and probably representative of this 
section of the country. 


Administration of introductory sociology course 

The common practice in these colleges is to offer one 
introductory sociology course that is open to all students 
above the freshman year; only two of the colleges offer in- 
troductory sociology courses—one for underclass students 
and one for upperclass students. The prerequisite for the 
introductory sociology course in 19 of the colleges is one 
year of college credit; two of these colleges specify that 
the first year’s work must include a course in biology and 
a course in history. Freshman students are admitted into 
the introductory sociology course in one college; junior 
standing and a course in economics are the prerequisites 
in three of the colleges; and a general orientation course 
in the social sciences is required during the freshman year 
in five of the colleges. The introductory sociology course 
is offered as a year course in most of the colleges, although 
seven of them listed it as a semester course; only one col- 
lege offered it as a quarter course. The average range of 
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credit hours for the introductory sociology course is five 
or six semester hours. 

Some appreciation of the content, scope, and general ap- 
proach of the introductory sociology course in this group 
of colleges for women can be ascertained from an exam- 
ination of the objectives, the main topical divisions, and the 
principal concepts. 


Objectives of introductory sociology course 

Below is a classification made of the different objectives 
listed by the teachers who coéperated in this part of the 
investigation. Some of the teachers listed only one objec- 
tive, but many of them offered several objectives. 


Objectives No. of Cases 
Mastery of fundamental concepts and principles............. 12 
Development of scientific attitudes relative to social phenomena 7 
tee A, ss io kb 6 Va weeeawedereavankes 7 
Historical perspective sufficient to explain contemporary culture 6 
Development of interest in the participation of group life..... 6 
Analysis of some social problems............-..eeeeeeeeeees 5 
Elementary background for social work.................208- 3 


It seems quite evident from this list of objectives that 
there is some unanimity of opinion relative to the purposes 
for the course as it is taught in the women’s colleges. 


Main topical divisions of introductory sociology course 

The general approach of the course in this group of 
colleges is rather definitely outlined in the main topical 
divisions included in the following classification. 


Main Topical Divisions No. of Cases 
Ont OU GUEUEEE WOUIMIIOR, 6 a5 nsw cc cece ceccecdcoteces 13 
EE RE ea al. hind wim dn ee ew ole besete ween 11 
Re ala aie d Sea dois 4a aks ore oath Balers 11 
i i's ‘pan 45 alin wisn ep hd OSA e A Rew es 9 
NN ocd oi > iid ona 8 i pialee dee CE Meee ain 5 
I  ingtlt. Da eid wade Ga gate e Rona ber eaeae ae 5 
OCC OE PE OR TERT 3 
I ea gall oa a pa plore aaah aia are aie wie abe 1 


The approximate percentage of time devoted to each 
main topic was not indicated by many of the teachers; each 
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teacher, in general, had two or three main topical divisions 
that were presented to students with varying degrees of 
emphasis. 


Principal concepts considered basic in the introductory soci- 
ology course 


It is interesting and gratifying to note that the concepts 
that were listed as essential to an understanding of the 
course seemed to follow rather logically the plan of the 
main topical divisions that were listed, also, by the teachers. 
There was, however, no uniformity among the teachers’ 
replies relative to the number of principal concepts that 
students were required to understand by the time the course 
was completed. Several teachers stated that in their judg- 
ments 10 or 15 principal concepts were quite a sufficient 
number to be introduced into the introductory sociology 
course, but others indicated that 200 or 300 principal con- 
cepts should be mastered in the introductory sociology 
course. All of the teachers, nevertheless, believed that 
a thorough mastery of some principal concepts was essen- 
tial. It is rather appalling that there should exist such 
a wide variation in regard to so fundamental a problem in 
sociology. If there is any problem of research in the teach- 
ing of sociology that is worthy of investigation, obviously 
one of the first points of attack is in regard to the matter 
of the determination, within reasonable limits, of the num- 
ber and type of principal concepts that should be learned by 
first-year students in sociology. Following is a tabulation 
of the concepts that were classified from the questionnaires. 


Principal Concepts No. of Cases 
I os oii Ceks danke dekbaaeewee 20 
in 0 id a xn'e Ge Vee bis WEES ee eee 17 
DOCU ORRRUIEGTION COMCERER. ooo c occ cccd cccccwceccewess 10 
Ng 6 So ne alin set peel ewecRe ne aeeaeee 8 
Say yap a caW eh dean eee 7 
0 ha a oa a cil vi a allan Uae i wa ee 6 
NT NN os dn O08 Coca enw hme ee eeeuntes a 


IN. . cuedk ov ccaweareeieeustatasausswns a 
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Sociological writers 


Another question which brought forth a wide range of 
opinion from this group of teachers related to the number 
of sociological writers whom it was deemed advisable to 
make familiar to students during the course. Some of 
them believed that familiarity with the names of socio- 
logical writers should be incidental or reserved for ad- 
vanced courses; other teachers included a comprehensive 
list of many classical writers in philosophy, economics, psy- 
chology, sociology, and all the contemporary American 
writers in sociology. The average trend was to consider 
10 or 12 American writers that included the names of 
Cooley, Giddings, Sumner, Small, Ross, and Ellwood. 


Library facilities 


The number of titles that were considered to constitute 
an adequate library for the sociology departments in these 
colleges ranged from 200 to 1,000 volumes. Only three 
of the teachers stated that they believed their library facili- 
ties were too limited for good work. This wide discrep- 
ancy in the number of volumes that constitute an adequate 
library can be accounted for, in part, by the fact that the 
enrollments in these respective schools are vastly different. 


Teaching methods 


The most common teaching method reported was a com- 
bination of class discussion, individual reports, and written 
quizzes. The next method most frequently used was a 
combination of the lecture, discussion, individual reports, 
and written quizzes. Several departments provide for field 
trips. 


Faculty training 


The number of teachers in the various departments that 
replied ranged from one to four, yet 15 of the departments 
had but one teacher. There were 12 departments that had 
one or more teachers with the doctor’s degree. 
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Undergraduate major and number of courses in the depart- 
ment 

The requirement for an undergraduate major seems to 
range in-terms of semester credit hours from 21 to 30; a 
common practice is to permit the undergraduate student 
who majors in sociology to include in the major from 
five to seven semester credit hours in the related fields of 
psychology, history, political science, or economics. The 
number of courses offered in the various sociclogy depart- 
ments ranges from one to 24; in most of the colleges eight 
or ten courses represent the average number that is offered. 


Summary 

This part of the investigation, although somewhat lim- 
ited in regard to the number of colleges that codperated, 
is indicative of certain trends in regard to the introductory 
sociology course in some of the higher institutions of 
learning. The colleges for women, in general, offer one 
introductory sociology course for five or six semester hours 
of credit. The general prerequisite for the course is sopho- 
more standing. The main objectives which the majority 
of the instructors listed are mastery of fundamental con- 
cepts and principles, development of scientific attitudes 
relative to social phenomena, analysis of social behavior, 
historical perspective, development of interest in the par- 
ticipation of group life, analysis of social problems, and 
background for social work. The main topical divisions 
used most frequently by the teachers are social and cultural 
evolution, social control, social organization, social prob- 
lems, social processes, biological processes, and psycholog- 
ical processes. It is the judgment of almost all of the 
instructors that certain concepts should be learned during 
the introductory sociology course and that these concepts 
should relate to social processes, culture analysis, social or- 
ganization, group behavior, personality analysis, ecology, 
and social change. There is, however, no agreement in 
this group of instructors in regard to the number and the 
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type of concepts that should form this fundamental work 
in sociology. The libraries for these sociology depart- 
ments vary in size from 200 volumes to 1,000 volumes. 
The most common teaching methods are combinations of 
the discussion, report, quiz, and lecture types. More 
than 50 per cent of the departments have only one teacher, 
and approximately 50 per cent have at least one Ph.D. 


on the staff. 


Conclusions 

The general conclusions from these data suggest that 
(1) there is no marked uniformity in the content, scope, 
and general approach of the introductory sociology course 
in the group of colleges for women that codperated in this 
investigation; (2) there is evidence that the different points 
of view relative to the organization of the course in the 
respective institutions indicate that the introductory soci- 
ology course in this particular group of colleges for women 
is not of a stereotyped variety; (3) there is no indication 
that superficiality characterizes this course in these colleges; 
(4) there is need, probably, for some recommendations 
from matured teachers in the field relative to the most 
fundamental material; e.g., the number and types of con- 
cepts that should be included in the introductory sociology 
course in colleges in the United States. 

















THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


O. Myxinc MEuHus 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 


The purpose of this paper’ is to present some facts in 
regard to the teaching of the first course in sociology in 
the State teachers colleges. A questionnaire was sent out 
to the 138 teachers colleges doing four years of college 
work that were listed in the 1930 Educational Directory 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
A total of 29 questionnaires was returned. This is 21 per 
cent, which is not a large percentage; but because the re- 
turns came from all parts of the country, the writer believes 
that the sample secured is representative. The institu- 
tions that responded are located in the following States: 
Arkansas (1), California (3), Colorado (2), Illinois (1), 
Indiana (1), Iowa (1), Kansas (1), Louisiana (1), Mas- 
sachusetts (2), Minnesota (3), Missouri (3), New Mexico 
(1), North Dakota (1), Oklahoma (1), Pennsylvania 
(2), South Dakota (1), Texas (2), and Wisconsin (2)— 
total, 29. 

Out of the 29 institutions reporting, only the Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley has more than one in- 
troductory course in sociology, that is, one for underclass- 
men and one for upperclassmen. At Greeley both courses 
are required courses. 

Only seven of the colleges have an orientation course in 
the social sciences. In four institutions this course must 
precede the introductory course in sociology, while in the 
other three colleges this is not necessary. 

In five institutions there is no prerequisite at all in regard 
to the amount of college work that must be taken before 
the introductory sociology course; that is, it is open to 
all freshmen. One college requires one semester’s resi- 
dence before sociology can be taken; sixteen require sopho- 
more standing; one requires three semesters’ residence; 


1This paper was presented before the Educational Sociology Section at the meeting of 
the American Sociological Society held in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 28-31, 1932. 
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while three require junior standing; and three require senior 
standing. In other words over one half the colleges offer 
the introductory course in sociology in the sophomore year. 

Twenty-five of the schools have no requirement in re- 
gard to previous courses in other departments although, in 
one of these institutions, courses in psychology and biology 
are recommended. Of the four colleges that have definite 
course prerequisites, one requires a course in psychology; 
another requires a course in general psychology and a course 
in biology; a third requires three courses in biology and 
one in psychology; and the fourth requires a course in in- 
troduction to civilization or an orientation course in history. 

The median number of college class hours given to the 
introductory course is 52. The range is from 36 to 108 
hours. The distribution in the colleges is as follows: 36 
hours (1), 48 hours (10), 50 hours (1), 54 hours (7), 
60 hours (1), 72 hours (4), 96 hours (2), and 108 hours, 
(3). Total, 29 colleges. 

It is dificult to summarize the objectives of the course 
as given by the various instructors, because of the great 
variation in statement. 

With one or two exceptions all the institutions report 
that the library facilities in sociology are very good and 
are on par with the facilities in the other departments. 

The main topical divisions of the introductory course 
include those found in most of the introductory textbooks. 
Since only one third of the instructors gave the percentage 
of time devoted to each topic and since the topics listed are 
not the same in the different institutions, it is impossible to 
summarize them. 

Those filling out the questionnaires were asked to list 
twenty-five to fifty of the principal concepts which they 
believed a student who has completed the introductory 
course should be able to understand and use. A-total of 
233 different concepts were listed by the various instruc- 
tors. Of these there were 66 concepts that were listed 
by three or more instructors. 

In regard to what names of sociological and other writ- 
ers that the students in the introductory course should be 
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made familiar with, we find that the 29 instructors who 
answered the questionnaire gave a total of 116 different 
names. Of this number there are 26 that are listed by 
four or more instructors. 

There seems to be considerable unanimity among the 
instructors in regard to the content, scope, and general 
approach that they believe should characterize the intro- 
ductory course, but summarization is difficult. 

The size of the classes ranges from 10 to 100, with the 
median at 40. In regard to the method of teaching used 
the informal discussion method predominated in nearly 
every institution. The lecture method was used to a lim- 
ited extent, especially in the larger classes. Quizzes were 
given every week or every two weeks. Nearly all the in- 
structors required special reports on outside reading and 
a few required term papers. Several of the instructors 
used objective tests entirely. In a few instances local in- 
vestigations were conducted, and in some cases field trips 
were made to the State and city eleemosynary and penal 
institutions. 

In 22 of the institutions answering the questionnaire 
the introductory course was given by one instructor, while 
in the other seven it was given by two or more. In six 
of these institutions the various sections of the course were 
practically the same as to content and method, while in 
one institution the method used was different in the various 
sections as two sections were taught by men trained as 
economists, who used the factual approach while the soci- 
ologist used the case method. 

Twenty-seven institutions gave information in regard to 
the number of instructors in the department and degrees 
held and the number who taught the introductory course 
and their degrees. Thirteen colleges had one instructor 
in the sociology department, five had two, and two had 
three instructors. Seven institutions had no special depart- 
ment of sociology—in three the departments of sociology 
and economics were classed together, while in four the de- 
partment was known as the social-science department. The 
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three sociology-economics departments each had two in- 
structors. 

The twenty-three colleges that had separate sociology 
departments or a combination of sociology and economics 
had a total of 35 instructors in them. Of this number 15 
held Ph.D. degrees while 20 had A.M. degrees. Of this 
latter number eight had done advanced work towards the 
Ph.D. Of the 12 instructors listed in the social-science 
departments, four held Ph.D. degrees and three had A.M. 
degrees, while the other five held the following degrees 
(one each) : D.Ed., D.Litt., LL.B., A.B., and B.D. This 
makes a total of 47 instructors in these 27 institutions. 

Thirty-nine instructors were listed as teaching the intro- 
ductory course in the 27 institutions answering this ques- 
tion. Of this number 32 were connected with the sociology 
or sociology-economics department, while seven were classi- 
fied as in the social-science department. In 20 institutions 
only one man from the sociology department taucht all the 
introductory work; in three colleges two sociologists taught 
this course; and in two institutions three instructors from 
the sociology department taught this course. In two insti- 
tutions a member of the social-science faculty taught the 
introductory course; and in one there were two men; and 
in another one there were three from this department. 

In regard to the degrees held by the 39 instructors teach- 
ing the introductory course, 12 had a Ph.D. degree and 
21 had the A.M. degree. Of this latter number nine had 
done advanced work towards the Ph.D. The remaining 
six instructors held the following degrees: D.Ed., D.Litt., 
LL.B., Ph.M., A.B., and B.D. 

Only six institutions gave the rank of the instructors who 
taught the introductory course, the number of teachers 
being 11. Of this number seven were professors, two were 
associate professors, and two were ranked as instructors. 

Twenty of the colleges have no sociology majors, while 
nine do have a sociology major. One has a major of 15 
semester hours, three require 24 hours, two have 25 hours, 
one has 30, and two have a 32 semester-hour major. The 
colleges that do not have a sociology major count soci- 
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ology courses as part of a major in social science, which 
includes history, political science, economics, and sociology. 

Twenty-one institutions indicated the names of the dif- 
ferent kinds of sociology courses they offered. In addition 
to this the writer secured catalogues from 40 additional 
State teachers colleges. 

These 61 State teachers colleges listed a total of 56 
different sociology courses distributed as follows: one 
course offered by nine institutions; two courses given by 
16 colleges; three courses by five; four courses by five; 
five by five; six by six; seven by one; eight by two; nine 
by two; ten by three; eleven by two; twelve. by three; four- 
teen by one, and twenty by one. The median number of 
different courses in sociology offered by these 61 institu- 
tions was four. 

Fifty-eight colleges offered the introductory course, and 
three gave only a course in educational sociology and no 
principles course. Five institutions gave both a social- 
problems course and a course in social pathology. 

The courses offered by the 61 colleges are as follows, 
with the number of colleges offering each course indicated: 


Principles of sociology (58), rural sociology (31), social problems 
(25), the family (17), educational sociology (14), race relations (11), 
social psychology (10), advanced sociology (10), urban sociology (9), 
population problems (8), criminology (8), juvenile delinquency (7), com- 
munity organization (7), anthropology (7), child welfare (6), social 
pathology (5), social ethics (5), poverty and dependency (5), social 
control (5), social institutions (5), social evolution (5), social sta- 
tistics (3), survey of social theories (3), personality adjustment (2), 
social case work (2), social behavior (2), social research (2). 

Each of the following courses was offered by one insti- 


tution only: 

Social adjustments, surveys and field work, socialism and social reform, 
evolution of morality, social theory or education, crime and poverty, 
social attitudes, parental and adult education, scientific study of the 
social sciences in the elementary grades, educational and vocational 
guidance, charities, seminar in sociology, economic sociology, social 
organization, the sociological aspects of patriotism, peace and war, 
social progress, community problems, social studies of the deaf, abnor- 
mal psychology, introduction to philosophy, evolution of the status of 
women, social well-being, the history of science, science of social rela- 
tions, introduction to the social world, comparative religion, the origin, 
development, and antiquity of man and his superstitions, early civiliza- 
tion in Europe and America. 











THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 
IN THE SEPARATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
AND IN COLLEGES OF AGRICULTURE 
IN THE STATE UNIVERSITIES 


FRED R. YODER 
State College of Washington 


This report is based on answers to the general question- 
naire returned by departments of sociology in fourteen sep- 
arate land-grant colleges and one college of agriculture of 
a State university. 


Prerequisites 

Four of the 15 institutions report two types of intro- 
ductory courses, one for underclassmen and one ‘r upper- 
classmen. Four institutions have freshman orientation 
courses, in two of which the orientation course is required 
as a prerequisite for the introductory course in sociology. 
In one institution the orientation course is regarded as the 
introductory course in sociology. 

Only two of the 15 institutions permit freshmen to take 
the introductory course in sociology. 

In eight institutions, sophomore standing or above is 
required for entrance to the course; in three institutions, 
junior standing; and in two, senior standing. Two insti- 
tutions require courses in history as a prerequisite to the 
introductory course in sociology. 


Time devoted to course 

Time devoted to the introductory course in the 15 insti- 
tutions is as follows: in ten institutions, three hours a week 
for one semester, ranging from 16 to 18 weeks; one insti- 
tution, three hours per week for two semesters of 36 weeks; 
two institutions, five hours per quarter for 12 weeks; and 
one institution, three hours per week for ten weeks. 
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Objectives of the course 


It is rather difficult to summarize the statements from 
the different institutions in regard to the objectives of the 
introductory course. In some cases, it was not quite clear 
just what the objective was as stated. Teachers from dif- 
ferent institutions answering the question may have had 
similar objectives in view, but they have stated them in 
such different ways that it is difficult to summarize the 
statements. However, the writer of this paper seems to 
distinguish fourteen different objectives mentioned from 
one to seven times each by the teachers in the 15 institutions. 

Objectives reported for the 15 different institutions in 
the order of the times mentioned are as follows: an un- 
derstanding of social origins or social changes or social 
evolution, 7; an understanding of the structure or of the 
social relationships of society, 6; getting a sociological point 
of view and a sociological method of analysis of society, 
5; an understanding of modern social problems, 5; an un- 
derstanding of social processes and social interaction, 3; 
an understanding of the cultural approach of the study of 
society, 3; an understanding of the vocabulary and con- 
cepts of sociology, 3; an understanding of contemporary 
social thought, 2; an understanding of the major social 
institutions, 2; an understanding of social control, of the 
relation of the individual to society, preparation for ad- 
vanced courses, and orientation to all the social sciences, 
each mentioned once. 


Library facilities 

Two institutions report excellent library facilities. Six 
institutions report good or satisfactory library facilities. 
Five report poor and inadequate facilities for advanced 
courses. Of 11 institutions reporting on a comparison of 
library facilities in sociology and other social sciences, six 
report the facilities as favorable as other departments, and 
five report their facilities inferior to facilities in the other 
social sciences. 
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Main topical divisions 

The fifteen institutions altogether report fifteen different 
main topical divisions of their introductory course. These 
divisions in the order of the number of times mentioned by 
the fifteen different institutions are as follows: Social 
structure or social organization, 9; Social evolution, 7; 
Nature and methods of sociology, 5; Influence of geogra- 
phy or ecology, 5; Social problems, 4; Social conflict and 
accommodation, 4; Human nature, 3; Social control, 3; 
The family, 3; Social psychology, 2; The cultural heritage, 
2; Biological factors, 2; Population, 2; Folkways and 
mores, 2; Religion, 1; Social forces, 1. 


Principal concepts student should understand 


Altogether, the 15 institutions report a great number of 
concepts which they believe their students should under- 
stand when they have completed the introductory course. 
The concepts given in the order of the number of times 
mentioned are as follows: 


Mores, 7; folkways, 6; cultural complex, 6; social institutions, 6; 
social or cultural lag, 5; social classes, 5; cultural pattern, 5; social 
control, 5; natural environment, 4; culture, 4; cultural area, 4; race, 
4; social evolution, 4; social conflict, 4; society, 4; custom, 4; diffusion, 
4; primary group, 4; secondary group, 4; accommodation, 4; social 
heritage, 3; community, 3; assimilation, 3; conditional response, 3; 
social process, 3; attitude, 3; social distance, 3; social pathology, 2; 
Malthusianism, 2; poverty, 2; pauperism, 2; cultural trait, 2; invention, 
2; ethnocentrism, 2; monogamy, 2; polyandry, 2; polygyny, 2; social 
mobility, 2; social selection, 2; competition, 2; crowd, 2; state, 2; social 
environment, maladjustment, birth rate, death rate, Mendelism, ac- 
quired character, social mind, standard of living, probation, parole, com- 
munity chest, individualism, industrialization, congenital defect, feeble- 
mindedness, insanity, heredity, the four wishes, concentration, decen- 
tralization, segregation, group priority, telesis, original nature, behavior- 
ism, taboo, inferiority complex, personality, projection, defense mechan- 
ism, anti-social, natural area, physiographic area, professionalization, 
institutionalization, occupational complex, social distribution, active 
coercion, passive coercion, ecology, ecological progress, metropolitan area, 
social mechanism, ecological interaction, caste, neighborhood, tradition, 
progress, mutation, in-group, out-group, reacculturation, crime, Nordic, 
Alpine, Mediterranean, artifact, paleolithic, neolithic, eugenic, fecun- 
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dity, fertility, human ecology, invasion, succession, censorship, propa- 
ganda, isolation, coercion, liberty, interest, codes, sanction, fashion, 
religion, nationality, habit, natural causation, average, median, mode, 
natural selection, culture base, syncretism, sublimation, substitution, con- 
sciousness of kind, cultural inertia, each mentioned once. 


Sociological writers with which introductory students should 
be familiar 

Teachers from four of the 15 institutions reported that 
they did not believe that it was worth while to try to have 
the students become familiar with the names of sociological 
writers in the introductory course. Teachers from 11 in- 
stitutions report that it was their practice to have students 
become familiar with the names of from two to 42 soci- 
ologists or sociological writers. Six institutions report that 
they require familiarity with the names of from two to nine 
sociological writers; four institutions require familiarity 
with from ten to 20 names; and one institution requires 
familiarity with 42 names. 

The names of writers with which familiarity is required 
in the order of the number of times mentioned are as 
follows: 

Sumner, 9; Ross, 7; Giddings, 6; Cooley, 5; Small, 4; Wissler, 3; 
Spencer, 3; Ward, 3; Ogburn, 3; Park, 3; Ellwood, 3; Sorokin, 3; 
Burgess, 3; Malthus, 2; Park, 2; Darwin, 2; Groves, 2; the Lynds, 2; 
Westermarck, 2; Sapir, 2; Briffault, 2; Dewey, 2; Comte, 2; Chapin, 
2; Bernard, 2; Boas, 2; Hankins, 2; Pavlov, Lombroso, Buckle, Gol- 
denweiser, Lowie, Morgan, Keith, Lichtenberger, Spengler, H. G. 
Wells, Hobhouse, Wallace, E. Jenks, Dawson and Gettys, Durkheim, 
Zorbaugh, Tawney, Veblen, Carr-Saunders, H. Randall, W. S. Thomp- 
son, Norman Angell, Semple, Rice, Allport, Folsom, Keller, Gillin 
and Blackmar, Bogardus, Simmel, Tarde, Freud, Kroeber, Rivers, 


Thomas, Faris, Ely, Pearson, Aristotle, Rousseau, Locke, Hobbes, 
Hegel, Laski, J. S. Mill, once each. 


Content, scope, and approach 
Only 11 of the 15 institutions reported on this question. 
Several suggested that answers were already given in replies 
on main topical divisions. 
Suggestions as to what the content of the introductory 
course should be were as follows: major social institutions, 
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by three; social problems, by two; and population, culture, 
contemporary social organization, theoretical and practical 
phases, and social control, by one each. 

One report suggests limitation of course to a study of 
the major institutions of society and present-day social 
problems, and two suggest a broad comprehensive course 
introducing student to the whole field of sociology. 

Three institutions suggest an approach to the subject 
in terms of the students’ own group experiences, two as 
participant observers, one through culture concepts, and 


another through social problems of the day. 


Methods of teaching 


Two institutions report lectures as the only method of 
teaching the introductory course. Seven institutions report 
a combination of lectures and discussions; one institution 
reports a combination of lectures and quizzes; four insti- 
tutions report a combination of lectures, discussions, and 
quizzes. Seven institutions require special written reports. 
One institution reports the use of a syllabus, and another 
the use of a reading list. One institution reports that the 
only reading required is the textbook. Two institutions 
require lecture notebooks to be handed in for examination. 
One institution requires the making of a scrapbook from 
current magazines and newspapers. One institution re- 
quires the student to outline the text. In one institution 
students are required to make a visit to State institutions 
for the care of dependents. One institution requires oral 
book reports. ‘ 

Three institutions have one-hour monthly written exam- 
inations every three weeks; one institution, two examina- 
tions per semester; and one institution, weekly written 
examinations. 

Six institutions report classes ranging in size from 20 
to 50 students; one institution reports classes of 60 to 75 
students. 

In 13 institutions the introductory course is given by 
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one and the same teacher. Two institutions report sev- 
eral instructors giving different sections of the introduc- 
tory course, and that in both institutions the instructors 
work together in giving the different sections, using a sylla- 
bus and having frequent meetings to discuss the problems 
of the course. 


Degrees of instructors 


The 15 institutions report 25 different instructors giving 
the introductory courses. Of the 25, 11 have the Ph.D. 
degree, 13 the A.M. degree, and one the A.B. degree. 


Undergraduate major in sociology 


Six institutions report that no major is offered in soci- 
ology. Seven institutions report a major in sociology or 
a major in sociology combined with some other social 
science. The different hour requirements for the seven 
institutions offering majors in sociology or majors in soci- 
ology and some other social science are as follows: 30 
semester hours in sociology; 27 quarter hours in sociology; 
24 semester hours in sociology; 54 quarter credits in soci- 
ology and history; 21 academic hours in sociology; 40 
to 50 hours in sociology and economics; 30 hours in eco- 
nomics and sociology. 








THE USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN THE INTRODUC.- 
TORY COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 


W. P. MERONEY 
Baylor University 


I. METHODS OF STUDYING THE INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
IN SOCIOLOGY 


Methods of approaching the problem of the content of 
the introductory course in sociology are becoming some- 
what traditional and stereotyped. They seem to fall into 
the following general classification as to procedure: cata- 
logue listings and descriptions of courses; data gathered 
from the teachers of sociology and school administrators 
through questionnaire surveys; data concerning the use of 
texts assembled and furnished by publishing houses; listing 
of categories from selected texts; and estimates of textual 
emphasis based upon the amount of space devoted to dif- 
ferent topics in selected texts. 

Frank L. Tolman’ compiled the notions of leading soci- 
ologists at the beginning of the century relative to the 
entire field of sociology courses, and further compiled a 
large number of catalogue statements relative to the 
courses at that time taught in American universities. The 
practice of naming the text was not uniform in his cata- 
logue listing, nor is this true at the present; but those given 
for the introductory course show a total of 18 texts in 
use in 1902. His studies are of much historical value; but 
they reveal very little of importance regarding the content 
of the introductory course. 

L. L. Bernard? utilized the questionnaire method to com- 
pile extensive data relative to the teaching of sociology in 
the United States and included in his study extracts of the 
notions of the leading teachers in 1909. He names five 
texts in the introductory course as being the leaders at that 
time; his listing agreeing in the main with that of Tolman. 
“The Study of Sociology in Institutions of Learning in the United States,” American 
Journal of Sociology, VII (May 1902) 797-838; VIII (July 1902) 85-121; (Sept. 1902) 251- 
272; (Jan. 1903) 531-558. 


“The Teaching of Sociology in the United States,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XV (Sept. 1909) 164-213; XXIII (Jan. 1918) 491-515. 
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Apart from this, there is little of specific value relative to 
the content of these courses. 

Subsequent committee reports to the society were in like 
manner based upon data gathered by the questionnaire 
method. Baber,’ in his paper presented two years ago, 
bases his conclusions upon information secured from pub- 
lishing houses. E. E. Eubank, in his Concepts of Soci- 
ology,* lists the categories of eight general texts, selected 
because of the prominence of the writers and their con- 
nections with the American Sociological Society. It hap- 
pens that five out of the eight which he selected for com- 
parison have a very limited use in schools at the present, 
one being used by no other school reporting except that of 
the author. It is a fair presumption that the author of a 
text will use it in his own classes. Since there are so many 
authors, this may account in part for the large number of 
texts in use. 

It is not an impertinence to raise the question here as to 
the value of this method of study and to the contributions 
which the studies have made to a solution of our problems. 
Do they advance us towards any real understanding of the 
problem or permit any valid scientific generalizations? 

They do indicate a great diversity of texts and varied 
practices as to their use. They reveal the fact that soci- 
ologists are not agreed as to what should constitute a stand- 
ard introduction of their subject for the beginner. They 
establish the fact of general and extensive dissatisfaction 
with the texts in frequent changes in the use of texts by 
different schoois, which are evidently made in the hope that 
the next one will prove more workable. They do reveal 
the texts which are more widely used than others, but do 
not reveal why this is so. 

Possibly the method is faulty in that it assumes that a 
widely used text has gained such use on the basis of its 
content and places too much importance upon the analysis 
of the so-called leading texts. 

"Phe Teaching of Sociology in Southern Colleges and Universities,” Social Forces IX 


(March 1931) 325-331. 
‘New York: D. C. Heath and Comprny, 1932, pp. 44-45. 
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A textbook may secure adoption because of the prestige 
of the author, the prestige of the school with which he is 
connected, or the prestige of the publishing house by which 
it is issued and sold. It may secure its adoption by friends 
of the author who think, or hope, he is capable of produc- 
ing a workable book, or simply because he was known in 
college days, or because his production in another part of 
the field of thought has been worthy. Most every teacher 
will admit a prejudice in favor of certain book publishers 
and some might even be led to adopt a text because it is 
issued by a favorite publisher. 

There seem to be fads in textbooks as well as in women’s 
dress; and sociology teachers are not altogether immune to 
fad tendencies. Park and Burgess seem to have started 
several fads when they produced their monumental work. 
For ten years, there have been some very evident ten- 
dencies to copy after their work, if in nothing else, in 
devoting a large part of the text to bibliographies and 
questions, or in making sure that the book is large enough 
to command attention. 

Territorial and provincial lines seem to have some influ- 
ence upon the adoption of texts. While the data are not 
at hand to substantiate this nor were they sufficiently in 
evidence in the questionnaire answers to the Committee to 
justify the statement as a fact, there is, nevertheless, some 
indication that the division of the Society into territorial 
groups, as the Eastern, the Middle Western, the Western, 
and the Southern influences text adoptions in the introduc- 
tory course. A text that is popular in one section of the 
country may not be so in another. This may be due to a 
different emphasis being placed upon different brands of 
sociology in the different sections; or it may be due to 
certain academic influences exerted by leading universities 
and their teachers in the different sections. 

Another factor influencing text adoptions may be designed 
by the term “textual techniques.”” Teachers in the smaller 


colleges and young instructors desire all teaching helps 
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available, and the text which is well supplied with questions 
and exercises and bibliographies of reference tends to be 
more acceptable than those without these aids to teaching. 
One of the texts listed among the leaders is significant for 
its emphasis upon this feature and possibly would have 
attained very little recognition without it. The tabular 
presentation shows a marked increase in this aspect of text 
production. 

Books that run the gamut of the publishing houses and 
secure publication must have a certain sales value accord- 
ing to the judgment of the publisher, and this judgment 
of what should be in an introductory text may not be alto- 
gether reliable. An aggressive publishing house may. suc- 
ceed in promoting a second-rate text, while a less alert 
publisher may fail to secure adoptions for an excellent text. 

Consideration of all these facts should be borne in mind 
when the leading texts are isolated and made the basis of 
any study of the problems of the introductory course. 


II. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS USED AS THE BASIC TEXT® 


A. Period from 1854 to 1893: Treatises 
1. Henry Hughes, Treatise on Sociology: Theoretical and Practical. 
Philadelphia. “Author,” 1854, xxxviii+292 pages. 
2. George Fitzhugh, Sociology for the South; or The Failure of Free 
Society. Richmond, Va.: A. Morris, 1854, 310 pages. 
3. H. C. Carey, Principles of Social Science. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott and Company, 1858-59, Vol. I, 474 pages; Vol. II, 480 
pages; Vol. III, 511 pages. 
4. Kate McKean, Manual of Social Science; Being a Condensation of 
Principles of Social Science of H. C. Carey. Philadelphia: Henry 
Carey Baird, 1865, 548 pages. 
5. Leland A. Webster, Present Status of the Philosophy of Society. 
New York: C. S. Westcott and Company, 1866, xxvii+332 pages. 

. James Edwin Thorold Rogers, Social Economy. New York: G. 
P. Putnam and Sons, 1872, 167 pages. 

7. Herbert Spencer, The Study of Sociology. New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1873, xiv+451 pages. 

. Robert Ellis Thompson, Social Science and National Economy. 
Philadelphia: Porter and Coates, 1875, xi+415 pages. 


tHigh-school texts, texts for orientation courses, outlines and _ svilabi, mimeographed 
editions, and other texts of minor importance listed in the original bibliography are omittted 
here to conserve space. Twelve treatises which found some use as introductory texts are 
omitted in Period B; twenty-five titles in Period C; fifty-one in Period D; and ten in Period 
E. Likewise a bibliography of 58 articles and committee reports, prepared for the use 
of the Committee on the Introductory Course in Sociology is omitted here. 
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9. R. J. Wright, Principia, or Basis of Social Science. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott and Company, 1875, xxix+524 pages. 

10. Herbert Spencer, The Principles of Sociology. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, Vol. I, 1877, 704 pages; Vol. II, 1879-82, 
693 pages; Vol. III, 1885, 645 pages. 

11. Lester F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1883, Vol. I, xxix+706 pages; Vol. II, viit690 pages. 

12. Edmund Woodward Brown, The Life+of Society: A General View. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1885, vi+270 pages. 

13. George Fred Holmes, Science of Society. University of Virginia: 
“Author,” 1884, 220 pages. 

14. George C. Lorimer, Studies in Social Life. Chicago and New York: 
Belford, Clark and Company, 1886, 484 pages. 

15. John Bascom, Sociology. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1887, 
xii +264 pages. 

16. Joseph Henry Crooker, Problems in American Society. Boston: 
George H. Ellis, 1889, 293 pages. 

17. John Stuart McKenzie, Introduction to Social Philosophy. Glas- 
gow: T. Maclehose and Sons, 1895; New York 1895, xv+454 
pages. 

18. Albion W. Small, Syllabus: Introduction to the Science of Society. 
Waterville, Me.: “Mail Office,” 1890, 149 pages. 


B. Period from 1894 to 1907 


1. Albion W. Small and G. W. Vincent, An Introduction to the Study 
of Society. New York: American Book Company, 1894, 384 
pages. 

2. John Bascom, Social Theory: A Grouping of Social Facts and 
Principles. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1895, 
xv+550 pages. 

3. Arthur Fairbanks, An Introduction to Sociology. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896, xv-+274 pages; 1901 Edition, xvii 
+307 pages. 

4. F. H. Giddings, The Principles of Sociology. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1896, xxvi+476 pages. 

5. Lester F. Ward, Outlines of Sociology. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898, xii+301 pages. 

6. J. H. Stuckenberg, Introduction to the Study of Sociology. New 
York: Armstrong and Son, 1897, xii+336 pages. 

7. C. D. Wright, Outline of Practical Sociology. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1898, xxv+431 pages. 

8. F. H. Giddings, The Elements of Sociology. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1898, xi+353 pages. 

9. C. R. Henderson, Social Elements. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1898, ix+405 pages. 
10. J. Q. Dealey and L. F. Ward, 4 Text-Book of Sociology. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1905, xxv+326 pages. 
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. T. N. Carver, Sociology and Social Progress. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1905, vit+810 pages. 

. F. W. Blackmar, The Elements of Sociology. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1905, xi+454 pages. 

. E. A. Ross, The Foundations of Sociology. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905, xiv+410 pages. 

. William B. Bailey, Modern Social Conditions. New York: The 
Century Company, 1906, 377 pages. 


Period from 1908 to 1919 


. J. Q. Dealey, Sociology, Its Simpler Teachings and Applications. 
New York: Silver Burdett and Company, 1909, 405 pages. 


2. C. A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems. New York: 
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American Book Company, 1910, 331 pages. 
. F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1915, viiit+586 pages. 


4. E. C. Hayes, Introduction to the Study of Sociology. New York: 


D. Appleton and Company, 1915, xviii+718 pages. 


5. H. K. Rowe, Society, Its Origin and Development. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916, vii+378 pages. 


6. E. A. Kirkpatrick, Fundamentals of Sociology. New York: Hough- 


on 


ton Mifflin Company, 1916, x+291 pages. 
. John M. Gillette, Sociology. Chicago: McClurg, 1916, 159 pages. 
. Albert B. Wolfe, Readings in Social Problems. Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1916, xiii+801 pages. 


9. E. S. Bogardus, Introduction to Sociology. Los Angeles: University 


of Southern California Press, 1917, 343 pages. 


10. H. P. Fairchild, Sociology, Outline of Applied. New York: The 


— 


Macmillan Company, 1919, 353 pages. 


. Period from 1920 to 1929 


. G. S. Dow, Introduction to the Principles of Sociology. Waco: 
Baylor University Press, 1920, 505 pages. 
Society and Its Problems. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1922, xiv+594 pages. 


2. E. A. Ross, Principles of Sociology. New York: The Century 


Company, 1920, xviiit+708 pages. 


3. J. Q. Dealey, Sociology: Its Development and Applications. New 
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York: D. Appleton and Company, 1920 xv+547 pages. 

. R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Soci- 
ology. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1921, xxiii+1,040 
pages. 

. E. §. Bogardus, Introduction to Sociology. Los Angeles: J. R. 
Miller (3d rev. ed.), 1922, 454 pages; (5th ed.), 1931 edition, 
519 pages. 

. F. A. Bushee, Principles of Sociology. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1923, xiiit+577 pages. 

. F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillin, Outlines of Sociology. New 

York: The Macmillan Company, 1923, xi+636 pages. 
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8. James ‘Ford, Social Problems and Social Policy. Boston: Ginn 
and Company, 1923, xiii+1,027 pages. 

9. E. A. Ross, The Outlines of Sociology. New York: The Century 
Company, 1923, xiii+474 pages. 

10. C. M. Case, Outlines of Introductory Sociology. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1924, xxvi+980 pages. 

11. P. A. Parsons, 4n Introduction to Modern Social Problems. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1924, xiv+288 pages. 

12. W. G. Beach, An Introduction to Sociology and Social Problems. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925, xiv+369 pages. 

13. Hornell N. Hart, The Science of Social Relations. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1927, xix+664 pages. 

14. W. D. Wallis, 4n Introduction to Sociology. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1927, xv+433 pages. 

15. Jerome Davis, H. E. Barnes, et al., 4n Introduction to Sociology. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927, xxiv+926 pages. 

16. Jerome Davis, H. E. Barnes, et al., Readings in Sociology. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1927, xviii+1,065 pages. 

17. F. E. Lumley, Principles of Sociology. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1928, xii+562 pages. 

18. F. H. Hankins, 4n Introduction to the Study of Society. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, xiii+760 pages. 

19. E. R. Groves, 4n Introduction to Sociology. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1928, viii+568 pages. 

20. Albert Muntsch and H. S. Spalding, Introductory Sociology. New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928, xiv+466 pages. 

21. R. M. Binder, Principles of Sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928, xvi+609 pages. 

22. C. A. Dawson and E. W. Gettys, 4n Introduction to Sociology. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1929, vit+866 pages. 


E. Period from 1930 to 1932 


1. W. D. Wallis and M. M. Willey, Readings in Sociology. New York: 
F. §. Crofts and Company, 1930, xxiv+639 pages. 

. F. J. Haas, Man and Society. New York: The Century Company, 
1930, xviiit456 pages. 

3. J. L. Gillin and F. W. Blackmar, Outlines of Sociology. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930, x+692 pages. 

F. A. Bushee, Social Organization. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1930, xviii+356 pages. 

. H. G. Duncan, Backgrounds for Sociology. Boston: Marshall 
Jones, 1931, xx+831 pages. 

6. R. M. Maclver, Society; Its Structure and Changes. New ‘York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 1931, xvi+569 pages. 

7. E. C. Hayes, Sociology. New York: D. Appleton and Company 
(2d ed.), 1930, xxvi+787 pages. 

8. E. J. Ross, 4 Survey of Sociology. New York: Bruce Publishing 
Company, 1932, xxii+570 pages. 
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9. J. M. Reinhardt and G. R. Davies, Principles and Methods of 
Sociology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1932, xxv+685 


pages. 
10. E. R. Groves, An Introduction to Sociology. .New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1932, xii+741 pages. 


III. AN ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF SELECTED GENERAL 
TEXTS 


1. Classification of Texts 


The bibliography of texts is given in chronological order 
with the notion that such an arrangement might throw some 
light upon the evolution of the introductory text as well as 
that of sociological thought in general. General shifts in 
sociological interest and emphasis are clearly discernible 
in this arrangement, although, perhaps, not as significantly 
as might have been anticipated. 

The texts are listed by somewhat arbitrary periods. The 
first period seems to be rather definite and to have really 
ended with 1890, as no texts are listed from 1890 to 
1893. Although Small and Vincent are usually credited 
with producing the first introductory text in sociology, this 
is manifestedly a historical error. They did, however, 
inaugurate a new era in the production of their text and 
rightfully should be listed at the beginning of the second, 
or Period B. There is no clear dividing-line between this 
and period C. Period B and Period C might be considered 
as a single period except as a matter of convenience for 
comparison. The most widely used texts are relatively the 
same for the two periods. 


2. The Basis of Selection 


Thirty-two different texts have been analyzed as to the 
page content as presented in the following tabular arrange- 
ment. The selection of the texts was based upon data 
gathered from the reports of previous committees to the 
society and articles on the introductory course in sociology. 
The texts for Period B are based upon the reports of 
Tolman and Bernard. Those leading in Period B are also 
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the leaders in Period C, and the list as used is based upon 
more recent reports, particularly that of Baber; while the 
list for Period E is made up of the more recent publica- 
tions which have reached the writer’s desk in time for this 
report. Those texts selected for analysis may be identified 
by the numbers given to each and used in the tables. 


3. The Categories of Classification 


It is recognized that the most difficult aspect of any study 
of various books is that of reducing to simple classifications 
the contents which cover wide ranges of subjects. A num- 
ber of different attempts in this direction were futile; but 
twelve were at last decided upon and the data fitted into 
them more readily than at first it was thought they would. 
No effort was made to split up different chapters, piecemeal, 
and insert parts of pages here and there; but only the gen- 
eral trends and emphasis of a chapter or the major part 
of it were considered. Ina number of cases, it was doubtful 
whether a section should go under Population or under 
Social Organization; in others, it was doubtful whether it 
should be included as Social Evolution under Culture or be 
placed under Biological Evolution. In most cases of this 
sort, the chapter title was allowed to settle the dispute on 
the assumption that the author knew what he was writing 
about when he gave the title to the chapter. The categories 
selected and the subjects included thereunder are as follows: 


CATEGORIES OF CLASSIFICATION 


I. Textual Techniques 

Title pages, table of contents, prefaces, maps and charts, ques- 
tions, exercises, and bibliographies 

II. Sociology 
Definitions, subject matter, scope, methodology, relation to other 
studies, and history 

III. Geographic Factors in Society 
Human geography and human ecology 

IV. Biology 
Natural selection, struggle for existence, heredity, eugenics, bio- 
logical evolution 
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VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX 
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XII. 
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Social Organization 

Concepts of society, social groupings, community, social struc- 
ture, social control agencies, social activities, social inequalities, 
classes, subordination, and superordination 

Social Pathology 

Social reform, social work, poverty, charity, crime and criminals, 
social degeneration, and social disorganization 

Economic Aspects of Society 

Competition, capitalism, industry, woman and child labor, occu- 
pations 

Social Psychology 

Social process, isolation, contact, interaction, conflict, association, 
accommodation, assimilation, imitation, communication, collec- 
tive behavior, crowds, mobs, social forces 

Population 

Distribution, composition, immigration, races, rural communities, 
villages, cities 

Culture 

Customs, folkways, mores, ethics, morality, law, social origins, 
social evolution, social development, social progress 

Social Institutions 

General aspects, the state, government, nationalities, interna- 
tionalism, war, the church and religion, the school and educa- 
tion, other institutions 

The Family 

Evolution, history, modern conditions, divorce, sex 


Page Distribution of Content of Selected Texts in Introductory Sociology Arranged 


Chronologically by Periods 
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Page Distribution of Content Selected Texts in Introductory Sociology Arranged 
Chronologicaliy by Periods 


PERIOD E 1930-1932 
I West iv V VIE VitVHI IX XxX XAT Al Toad 


OF itn BO EE os Bh. Se Se 28 ies ae oe 
82 50 22... 27 132 31 129 20 67 96 46 702 
153 20 19 29.... 165 20 113 161 35 88 48 851 
ee: ae a: em ye = Ge: ee yf ER ae 

76 «434 14124 113 78 76 103 46 95 35 14 813 
150 33 18 43 33 31 46 108 108 43 49 48 710 
106 «695, @l.... .... 196 Qa 266 16 NO @ Sf TS 


TOTALS FOR THE PERIODS 


385 383 87 45 299 204 298 657 244 430 237 126 3395 
317 186 37 72 126 370 184 325 193 291 193 200 2494 
1336 336 298 492 551 633 331 1870 582 1386 521 334 p34 4 
716 244 131 257 259 576 212 765 444 762 467 269 5102 
Total 2754 1149 553 866 1235 1783 1025 3617 1463 2869 1418 929 19661 


I. Textual techniques; II. Sociology; III. Geographic factors; IV. Biologic factors; 
Social organization; VI. Social gethoiogy: Il. Economics and industry; VIII. 
Social psychology; IX. Population; Culture; XI. Institutions; XII. The family. 
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Per Cent Distribution of Content of Selected Texts in Introductory Sociology 
Arranged Chronologically by Periods 
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I. Textual techniques; II. Sociology; III. Geographic factors; IV. Biologic factors; V. 
Social organization; VI. Social pathology; VII. Economics and industry; VIII. Social 
psychology; IX. Population; X. Culture; XI. Institutions; XII. Family. 
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IV. OBSERVATIONS BASED UPON THE BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND 
TABULATIONS 


There has been a steady increase in the output of texts 
designed for the introductory course, or which found such 
use. In the complete bibliography, Period B, covering 
fourteen years, is credited with 26 texts or a little better 
than 2 each year. Period C, covering twelve years, has 36 
texts or 3 per year. Period D, covering ten years, has 73 
texts or better than 7 per year. Period E, covering the 
last three years, has 20 texts or about 7 per year. 

Introductory textbooks have increased in size. Those 
selected for analysis in Period B average 424 pages; Period 
C, 499 pages; Period D, 722 pages; Period E, 726 pages. 
This may be in part a reaction to the standard set by Park 
and Burgess at the beginning of the third period. It is 
in part due to a general enlargement of textbooks for col- 
lege use. All in all, more than 80,000 pages have been 
written and published in the endeavor to elucidate sociology 
for the beginning student. As the field of sociology has 
broadened and developed, it seems that the introductory 
textbook writers have become possessed with the notion 
that the entire scope and ramification of the subject must 
in some manner be compressed into a single volume and 
given to the beginner in some sort of broken doses. 

The tabular analysis of the thirty-two books considered 
reveals that the development of sociological thought and 
changes in sociological emphasis become reflected in the 
introductory texts. This is especially to be noted in the 
different editions of the same text. Each revision tends to 
reflect the changes and newer emphasis of sociological 
thinking. 

The personal notions and views of the authors are not 
without emphasis in the texts that they produce. In some 
cases, this results in rather lopsided productions, such as in 
the Hankins text which devotes an unusual amount of space 
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to biological and social evolution. The doubling of the 
emphasis of the biological aspects of the study in Period 
D and E over that of B and C may be in some way related 
to the general controversies between religion and science 
which have been in process for the past fifteen years. On 
the other hand, other texts are written with an avowed 
religious bias, such as those intended for the Catholic 
schools; while still others reflect the social reformer’s bias. 

Until the study was made, the writer held the opinion 
that far more space was devoted to the geographic, bio- 
logical, and economic factors in society than was found to 
be the case. These three categories (III, IV, VII) account 
for only 12.7 per cent of the total space. Social pathology 
(VI) also occupies less than anticipated. Those familiar 
with sociological development will not be surprised by the 
growth in emphasis in the categories of social psychology 
(VIII) and culture (X). Their development seems to be 
in harmony with general trends in social thought. 

No clearly defined objectives for the introductory course 
are discernible in the textbooks examined. ‘Textbook writ- 
ers, publishing houses, and teachers do not seem to have 
very definite notions as to what the introductory course 
is for, nor what the introductory text is intended to accom- 
plish. Lack of uniformity in this regard is probably the 
most serious fault in textbook production; but is possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in sociolog- 
ical thinking. Obviously there can be little agreement in 
the content of texts until some agreement is arrived at as 
to what should be accomplished by them. 

In spite of the wide variation in the use of introductory 
texts and a general lack of agreement as to the specific 
content that should be included in them, there is discern- 
ible in the tabular analysis a certain harmony and general 
uniformity which, particularly if certain of the more one- 
sided texts are omitted, has been increasing from period to 
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period. The trends towards a standardization, although 
lacking in concreteness and definiteness of objectives, seem 
to be acquiring through the old trial and error method some 
general lines of direction and at the present to be gaining 
considerable momentum. It seems at the present an en- 
tirely feasible undertaking for the Society through this 
or some other committee to erect some sort of a standard 
upon which the introductory course might be rated for 
transfer credit from one college to another. This does 
not mean that the Society should in any fashion establish 
itself as an accrediting agency for any specific text; but 
only that it may be possible in the near future to work 
out a minimum standard of requirements which would be 
generally recognized and serve as a guide to conscientious 
teachers and writers of texts. When sociologists are able 
to reach such an agreement and at least bring the introduc- 
tory course to a worthy degree of standardization, they 
will have taken a long step towards gaining that recognition 
in the college curriculum that the subject justly deserves. 








SUMMARY OF FINDINGS ON THE PRESENT 
STATUS OF THE INTRODUCTORY COURSE 
IN SOCIOLOGY, AND CONCLUSIONS 


Cecit C. NorTH 
Ohio State University 


The first outstanding impression that comes from a 
reading of the reports from the various groups of institu- 
tions is that the theory on which the Committee was con- 
stituted was not borne out by the findings. It was thought 
that conditions in different types of institutions are so 
diverse that varying types of introductory courses must be 
expected. A study of the findings, however, shows that 
this is not generally the case. Many differences were found 
from institution to institution. But the differences did not 
follow the lines of division on which the institutions were 
grouped. It is evident that there is a striking similarity 
in most of the general conclusions reached by the different 
members of the Committee. That is, apparently the same 
general type of problem confronts the teacher of the ele- 
mentary course in sociology in one type of institution as 
in another. The large university, the church or small 
endowed college, the agricultural college, the teachers 
college, the women’s college, all apparently present much 
the same general situation when it comes to providing in- 
struction in elementary sociology. 

There is one exception to this in those institutions which 
have a distinct religious foundation or definite religious tra- 
dition. In these there is more frequently found some pres- 
sure, not necessarily administrative, on the instructor to 
give recognition to ethical and melioristic questions to a 
greater extent than is experienced by the instructor in other 
institutions. But with this exception the introductory soci- 
ology course as taught in different groups of institutions 
did not appear to present any peculiarities that could be 
associated with the type of institution. The findings of the 
Committee may therefore be discussed as applying generally 
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to all parts of the country and all types of institutions. 
We may proceed, then, to note the more significant con- 
clusions to be drawn from the findings. 


1. LENGTH OF COURSE 


The two prevailing types of course, with respect to 
length, are three hours for one semester or five hours for 
one quarter, and three hours for two semesters or five hours 
for two quarters, that is 54 to 60 class periods, and 108 
to 120 class periods. Of the two the one-semester or 
one-quarter course occurs about 50 per cent more often 
than the two-term course. In many cases where the two- 
term course is given, the second term is devoted to prac- 
tical social problems. 

It would appear, therefore, that in any consideration of 
the content of the introductory course, it would be best 
to have in mind a one-semester or one-quarter course of 
54 to 60 class periods (including examinations). This 
would meet the situation for that largest number of insti- 
tutions who have a one-term course only, and would fit 
the first half of the course for most of those institutions 
who have a two-term period. 


2. PREREQUISITES 


In over half the institutions reporting, a student to be 
eligible must have sophomore or higher standing. In 81 
institutions the student must have attained junior standing. 
Only 23 institutions reported admitting freshmen to the 
introductory course. This means that except in a very small 
percentage of cases the classes are made up of sophomores 
and upperclassmen, with the sophomores in the majority 
in the greater number of institutions. A very small number 
reported freshmen orientation courses in the social sciences. 

Approximately 20 per cent of the institutions require 
specific course prerequisites. When these are designated, 
the most common are history, economics, psychology, 
biology. 
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3. OBJECTIVES 


The question concerning the objectives of the course 
called forth a great variety of answers. It appears at first 
glance that the variety is so great that there is no unity of 
objective to be found. When, however, the different objec- 
tives as stated are classified and allowance made for dif- 
ferences in the form of statement, it is evident that they 
fall into five definite groups. Listed in the order of their 
frequency the five groups of objectives are as follows: 

a) To inform and instruct the student concerning the 
nature of society. This includes such objectives as: to 
acquaint the student with the nature of the social life going 


on about him; to develop an understanding of social instt- 


tutions and social processes; to give the student a technique 
for analyzing and classifying social phenomena, and for 
studying communities and other social groups. 

b) To develop scientific attitudes. These attitudes are 
described as objective attitudes; freedom from biases and 
prejudices; ability to suspend judgment until facts are 
available. 

c) To prepare the student for advanced sociological 
study. This is to be done through (1) stimulating his 
interest in the subject, and (2) laying intellectual founda- 
tions through the acquisition of terminology and funda- 
mental concepts. 

d) To prepare the student for more effective social liv- 
ing. This would include the development of a sympathetic 
interest in the social life about him; the development of a 
desire to participate usefully in social life; a better adjust- 
ment of his personal problems and social relations. 

e) To prepare the student for vocational training. The 
two vocational fields in the minds of those instructors who 
hold to this objective are teaching and social work. 

The first two groups of objectives seem to be held, in 
some form or another, by practically all of the teachers of 
introductory sociology. To instruct the student in the 
nature of society, to guide his thinking about social situa- 
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tions, and to develop scientific attitudes, appear to occupy 
the most prominent place in the purposes of teachers. The 
third group of objectives, preparation for advanced courses, 
appears most prominently in the departments of large uni- 
versities. This can be easily understood. These depart- 
ments naturally look to the elementary course as the source 
from which their advanced students are to come. It is 
inevitable that this purpose shall bulk largely in the point 
of view of all those departments who have rather extensive 
advanced offerings. 

The colleges with definite religious traditions are the 
ones in which there appear most prominently the objec- 
tives which have to do with preparing the student for more 
effective social living. The following statement in Pro- 
fessor Garwood’s report on the liberal-arts colleges of the 
West and Middle West is significant: ‘Sociology is con- 
ceived, on the one hand, as a body of knowledge furnish- 
ing materials for the solution of concrete life and social 
problems, and as emotionally conditioning the future citi- 
zen to react in approved ways to such problems, and on 
the other hand, sociology is conceived as a science, a body 
of truth, desirable as a mode of understanding a kind of 
reality. The replies indicate that the colleges we are here 
concerned with are preponderantly in favor of the first al- 
ternative. Only incidentally are they concerned with making 
scholars and producing research sociologists.” The reports 
coming from the group of Catholic colleges and universities 
show a very similar emphasis on the same point of view. 

The development of departments of sociology in teach- 
ers colleges and the growth of professional schools of 
social work whose students are recruited from the liberal- 
arts colleges explain the interest of many departments of 
sociology in providing their students with a foundation 
for teaching or for social work. 


4. TOPICAL OUTLINES AND TEXTBOOKS 


It is unnecessary here to repeat the summarization of 
the textbook situation which has been adequately done by 
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Professor Meroney. He finds that ‘“‘no clearly defined 
objectives for the introductory course are discernible in 
the textbooks examined,” and that this lack is ‘‘possibly 
only a reflection of general lack of uniformity in soci- 
ological thinking.” It is significant, however, that “‘in spite 
of the wide variation in the use of introductory texts and 
a general lack of agreement as to the specific content that 
should be included in them, there is discernible in the tabu- 
lar analysis a certain harmony and general uniformity 
which . . . has been increasing from period to period.” 

The returns on the questionnaires concerning the content 
of the course, as indicated by a topical outline, were not 
of a kind that makes summarization possible. In a ma- 
jority of the cases the topical outline that was given follows 
that of the textbook used. The amount of time devoted 
to each main division was rarely given, although the indi- 
cations are that in most cases the chapters of the text 
are followed in consecutive order, the proportion of time 
given to each division of the subject following the emphasis 
of the author of the text. It thus appears that the textbook 
chosen determines to a very considerable degree the con- 
tent of the course and the emphasis placed on the different 
divisions of the subject. Professor Fairchild’s statement 
that ‘“‘at the present moment our textbook writers are the 
arbiters of the elementary course,” seems scarcely too 
strong a characterization of the situation. 


5. TERMINOLOGY 


Each instructor was asked to list 25 to 50 of the prin- 
cipal concepts which it was believed a student completing 
the introductory course should be able to understand and 
use. The replies brought out, in addition to concepts, 
many terms which are not, in the strict sense, concepts but 
which are terms used in the course. It seems best, therefore, 
to treat this section of the replies as the terminology of 
the introductory course. These lists of terms furnish abun- 
dant evidence concerning the wide variation in the content 
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of the course as taught. The reports of the different 
members of the Committee all indicate an exceedingly wide 
variation in terminology. From one group of 54 colleges 
came as many as 233 different terms, of which no term 
was used by more than 14 of the 54 instructors. Over 
70 per cent of the 233 terms were mentioned by no more 
than two instructors. A similar situation is indicated in 
all the reports. It appears clear that there is little unity 
in the fundamental sociological terminology. 


6. NAMES OF SOCIOLOGICAL WRITERS 


Each instructor was asked to list the names of sociolog- 
ical and other writers with whom it was thought students 
in the introductory course should be made familiar. The 
replies to this question brought out as striking diversity 
as did that on terminology. All the reports on the different 
groups of colleges agree in the long lists of names that 
were mentioned. From one group of colleges came 206 
names and several other groups reported over o.e hun- 
dred names. Obviously many of these names are not 
those of sociological writers. Jewish prophets, medieval 
philosophers, physicists, biologists, journalists, clergymen, 
and many other types of occupations appear in the lists. 
Practically all the American sociological writers appear in 
one or another list, and a dozen or more of them on a 
large number of lists. That so many instructors should 
regard it important to familiarize the student with such a 
great variety of names seems to indicate that they are not 
very clear as to just what ideas constitute the fundamentals 
of sociology. The emphasis on particular sociological writ- 
ers also seems to indicate that there are still a number of 
schools of thought in sociology, to be identified with the 
names of different writers. 


7. METHODS OF TEACHING AND ADMINISTRATION 


No very significant data appear in the findings concern- 
ing methods and administration. Lectures, discussion, quiz, 
assigned reports appear in all the groups of colleges indis- 
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criminately. Both lecture and discussion are mentioned by 
the great majority of instructors in all groups. Probably 
the same returns would be received from an inquiry into 
the methods of teaching any other of the social sciences. 
In the larger departments where several instructors are 
required for the introductory course, two types of admin- 
istration appear: (a) One person in charge of the course 
gives the lectures while others, usually younger instructors, 
conduct discussion and quiz sections. (b) Different in- 
structors take entire charge of separate sections, a minimum 
of unity being generally secured by the use of the same 
text and conferences of instructors. In such a system there 
appears to be considerable autonomy on the part of the 
instructors in the methods used and emphasis given. 


8. PERSONNEL 


The data relating to the teaching of the introductory 
course show that it has not been left to the less experi- 
enced teachers. In the smaller colleges there are generally 
no more than one or two instructors in the department; in 
the larger universities of the Middle West and West, 31 
institutions reporting had 112 instructors teaching the in- 
troductory course. Of these 27 were professors, 21 assist- 
ant professors, 12 associate professors, 17 instructors. In 
most institutions it appeared that the course was in charge 
of a man of the rank of professor or assistant professor. 

The degrees of the instructors were not reported in all 
cases. For those reporting, the table below will indicate 
the degrees in the different groups of colleges. 


Number A.M. 

instructors or 

reported Ph.D. M.S. Other 
I NR Sos os eye Nadeeurnees 74 45 27 2 
Large universities Midwest and West.. 112 58 37 16 
Small colleges Midwest and West..... 19 11 8 — 
Women’s colleges Midwest and West... od * * * 
Agricultural colleges ............055- 25 11 13 1 
Ce eee err ee ery Tee eee 39 12 21 6 
Ce MIN 6-0 pk vad 0 Ree Kea he dee’ * 12 94 Sie 
ee ee ee 28 2 18 4 


*Not reported 
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In the institutions of the Northeast area, the large uni- 
versities and the small colleges of the Middle West and 
West, the number of instructors teaching the introductory 
course who have the Ph.D. degree is slightly over one half 
the total number; the number having the master’s degree 
slightly over one third. The other groups of colleges show 
a somewhat smaller proportion of higher degrees. In most 
of the reports it is indicated that a considerable proportion 
of those having the master’s degree are continuing their 
graduate work towards the doctorate. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Probably the most significant conclusion that may be de- 
rived from the above data is the lack of a body of definite 
ideas that might be regarded as the fundamentals of soci- 
ology. A science that hopes to maintain a definite place 
among other scientific disciplines should be able to lay claim 
to such a body of fundamental ideas. It is the belief of 
the Committee that a careful analysis of the writings of 
sociologists will reveal a considerable group of these funda- 
mentals. But the content of the elementary course, as 
taught at present, does not reveal them. And the continu- 
ance of such a wide variety of offerings under the title of 
introductory sociology, as now prevails, leaves both college 
students and representatives of other disciplines confused 
as to whether such a body of fundamental ideas exists. The 
position of sociology among other sciences and the training 
of students in the essentials of the subject would be greatly 
advanced if we could hasten the recognition of such a body 
of fundamental notions. 

The extent to which the introductory course is domin- 
ated by the textbook writers makes it difficult to develop 
a high degree of unity in what is taught in different insti- 
tutions. While the increasing degree of agreement among 
the more recent texts, as indicated by the report, is hope- 
ful, it is still true that texts reflect to a considerable extent 
the existence of schools of sociological thought. This 
degree of variance between the texts in use, together with 
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the sumewhat slavish adherence to texts, appears to leave 
us without any unified body of ideas that can be pointed to 
as the fundamentals of sociology. The textbook writers 
themselves need the guidance of some such body of funda- 
mental ideas. 

It is true, as indicated above, that, given a sufficiently 
long period of time, such a body of fundamentals would 
gradually gain such universal recognition as to be given 
a place in all standard textbooks. But it is the belief of 
the Committee that the place of sociology as a scientific 
discipline can be greatly improved by some effort to hasten 
the recognition of these ideas which, it is believed, are 
held by a large proportion of sociologists. 

Closely connected with this conclusion concerning the 
need for the recognition of a body of fundamental soci- 
ological ideas is the further conclusion that this lack is 
reflected in the absence of a common sociological termin- 
ology. This is clearly shown by the fact that out of the 
hundreds of terms with which instructors thought students 
should be made familiar, so few could be found that were 
mentioned by any considerable number of instructors. 
Common ideas and a common terminology go together. 
It is the belief of the Committee that both may be hastened 
by some effort to reach agreement on them. 

A third conclusion to be derived from a reading of the 


‘returns is that objectives are not clearly enough defined 


in the minds of the instructors. While there is no direct 
evidence in the returns concerning the extent to which 
clear-cut and definite objectives are held, the impression is 
gained from many replies that objectives exist in the minds 
of the instructors only in a rather vague and indefinite form. 
When the various objectives as stated by the instructors 
are analyzed and classified they do give a basis for the 
formulation of definite goals at which to aim, as indi- 
cated above. 

While objectives are influenced to a considerable degree 
by one’s philosophy of education, it would appear that if 
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sociology is to maintain a position of dignity among scien- 
tific disciplines it is important that instructors should have 
clearly in mind at least the two groups of objectives that 
were most frequently mentioned; namely, to instruct the 
student in the nature of society, its fundamental processes 
and institutions, and in the nature and significance of group 
life for the individual; and (2) to develop such attitudes 
towards the study of human behavior as will free the stu- 
dent from prejudices and biases, and lead him to base his 
opinions and conclusions on careful factual procedure. And 
since such a large proportion of the students in the intro- 
ductory course are taking it primarily as a preparation for 
citizenship, many instructors will want to keep in mind 
those aims that center about the development in the student 
of a sympathetic interest in the social life about him and a 
capacity for useful participation in it. It does not need 
to be emphasized that there will always be present in teach- 
ing the introductory course the aim of laying foundations 
for advanced courses in sociology. 

Finally, we may conclude that an emphasis on the names 
of a great variety of thinkers drawn from all fields of 
thought, together with an emphasis on the names of modern 
sociological writers, is hardly consistent with the setting 
forth of the fundamentals of a particular science. Such 
emphasis indicates a lack of clarity as to what constitutes 
the elements of sociology and also an adherence to schools 
of sociological thought. Emphasis on the contributions 
to human thought by a great variety of thinkers, ancient 
and modern, is liable to leave the student greatly confused 
as to the relation of the special contribution of sociology 
to human thought in general. And special emphasis on 
the contributions of particular sociological writers tends 
to the perpetuation of schools of sociology. The elemen- 
tary student is primarily in need of fundamental and 
widely accepted ideas, regardless of their source. The con- 
tributions of particular writers is the proper subject matter 
- for advanced students. 








RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


The Committee in presenting the following recommen- 
dations to the American Sociological Society has three 
definite purposes in mind. 


1. It hopes to reduce the great variation in the training of ele- 
mentary students. It believes that the transfer of students from one 
institution to another would result in a considerably smaller loss of 
time on the part of the student than at present, and that advanced 
work would be greatly facilitated if the satisfactory completion of an 
elementary course would carry some guarantee of what the student 
has mastered. It also believes that for those students who take no 
more than one or two courses in sociology, it is desirable that there 
be some agreement as to what sociology has to contribute to their think- 
ing. ‘Those who have had no more than elementary instruction in 
sociology should be able to recognize sociological ideas as such, no matter 
by whom expressed. 

2. The Committee believes, however, that it is of still greater impor- 
tance that sociologists should be making more definite progress towards 
the integration of the fundamental ideas of the science, for the sake of 
the place of sociology among other scientific disciplines, and for the 
sake of making the largest possible contribution to modern thought. 
There is little doubt that the present lack of definiteness concerning 
the fundamentals of the science is a source of some embarrassment 
and of some loss of effectiveness. 

3. The Committee further desires to bring to sharper focus the 
objective of developing sociology as a definite scientific discipline. It 
believes that while the development of ethical attitudes and capacities 
for personal adjustment to one’s social environment on the part of 
students is a desirable by-product of the teaching of sociology, never- 
theless the direct approach must be through a scientific study of the 
phenomena of society and the inculcation of definite scientific attitudes 
in the students’ thinking. It believes that this objective can best be 
realized through the recognition of a definite body of scientific data 
as the subject matter of sociology. 


The Committee is convinced, however, that if these pur- 
poses are to be realized, the time element in the develop- 
ment of the field and content of a science must be taken 
into account. It realizes that no forcing of standardiza- 
tion is feasible or desirable. It believes that we should 
begin with a recognition of what unity of thought now 
exists, and it believes that sufficient unity does now exist 
for formulating a minimum of the fundamental ideas of 
sociology and a short list of commonly used terms. With 
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such a beginning we believe the way will be made easier 
for more rapid progress towards the definition of the field 
and scope and essential contributions of sociology. 

With these ideas in mind the Committee has attempted 
to arrive at a formulation of a minimum content of the 
introductory course and a short list of the more commonly 
used terms to be recommended to all teachers of the course. 
The following method was used in arriving at this content: 
Thirty-two experienced teachers of sociology were selected 
from a long list of members of the Society to whom we 
might submit a request for codperation in formulating the 
minimum content. From the 318 questionnaires which had 
been previously returned, 70 were selected out of the hun- 
dreds of terms which were mentioned most frequently. To 
the 32 selected teachers of sociology we sent these 70 terms, 
and asked them to check those which they believed that 
students completing an elementary course should be able to 
understand and use, and to add any others which they 
believed should be included. We also asked these 32 teach- 
ers to indicate the topics which they believed should consti- 
tute at least 70 per cent of the introductory course. 

From these 32 experienced teachers, 25 replies were re- 
ceived. From these replies we have selected the 60 terms 
most frequently checked in the list of 70. And guided by 
the suggestions concerning topics for inclusion in the course, 
we have made up the brief outline of minimum content 
which appears below. 

It should be clearly recognized that the Committee is 
not here presenting primarily its own ideas concerning the 
content of the elementary course. It is presenting the 60 
terms which at present have the widest usage among teach- 
ers of sociology, and the topical content which appears to 
have the most extensive acceptance by mature and recog- 
nized sociologists. 

The organization of the topics is a matter of peda- 
gogical method to be determined by the instructor, and 
some variation in terms used in these topics is to be ex- 
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pected. It is intended only that the ideas indicated by 
these topics constitute at least approximately 70 per cent 
of an introductory course. 

With respect to the list of 60 terms, the method of teach- 
ing them must be a matter entirely of individual choice on 
the part of the instructor. Probably few, if any, would 
present them as a list whose definitions were to be learned. 
Some would make special topics of the terms while others 
would treat them only incidentally in connection with larger 
topics. The Committee has in mind only the point that 
on completion of any introductory course, a student should 
be able to use at least these terms intelligently in any dis- 
cussion of human behavior. There is nothing significant 
in the number 60. It happens to be the number on which 
wide unanimity already exists. Most instructors will desire 
to add to the list. 

The Committee recommends the adoption of the fol- 
lowing: 

The American Sociological Society recommends that in 
any introductory course in sociology, consisting of from 
50 to 60 class periods, at least 70 per cent of the attention 
be given to the following topics, the particular organization 
of the topics to be determined by the instructor. 


I. Groups and group life 


Social bonds, their nature and variety 

The principal types of social groupings, as community, class, 
nation, state, voluntary associations, crowds, the primary group, 
in-group, out-group, etc. 

Human life as group life 

Collective behavior 


II. The fundamental social processes 


The nature of isolation, of contact, and interaction; communica- 
tion; conflict and competition; accommodation; assimilation; co- 
dperation; differentiation, etc. 


III. Man’s cultural heritage 


The nature of culture 
Its origin in adjustment to environment 
Geographic environment and culture 
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Invention, diffusion, accumulation, culture borrowing, or fusion 

The elements of culture and their significance for social life, 
such as language, folkways, mores or codes or standards, re- 
ligion, science, material elements 


IV. Social organization and structure 


The nature of social institutions 

The principal institutions, such as the family, the economic or- 
ganization, the state, the school, the church, recreational or- 
ganizations 

The functions of these institutions and their significance for 
human behavior 


V. Social change 


Society as an evolving process 

The nature and causes of social change 
Social lag and its significance 

Problems of readjustment created by change 
Social disorganization 


VI. Society and the individual 


The biological-psychological equipment of the individual 
Wishes, attitudes, instincts 

The réle of the environment 

The development of the human personality through social life 
The reciprocal relation of social and individual 

Social control and guidance 

Personal disorganization 


It is further recommended that students completing the 
introductory course should be able to understand and use 
intelligently at least the following terms: 


accommodation conflict ethnocentrism 
adaptation contact folkways 

adjustment coéperation geographic determin- 
amalgamation crowd ism 

assimilation cultural change geographic or physical 
association cultural lag or natural environ- 
attitude culture ment 

behavior pattern culture area group 

caste culture complex human nature 
collective behavior culture pattern imitation 

competition culture trait instinct 

community custom invention 
communication diffusion institution 


conditioned response disorganization isolation 
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leadership social class social interaction 
mores social control social organization 
personality social distance social process 
primary group social or psychic or socialization 
progress cultural environment status 

race social evolution stratification 
secondary group social heritage or values 

society inheritance 
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